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Ant. I. Defence of Usury; fhewing the Impolicy of the prefent le- 
gal Reftraints on the ‘l’erms of pecuniary Bargains. In a Series of 
Letters to a Friend. To which is added a Letter to Adam Smith, 
Efq. LL.D. on the Difcouragement oppofed by the above Re- 
ftraints to the Progrefs of inventive Induftry. By Jeremy Bentham, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Payne, 1787. 


HE prefent age is not, we believe, diftinguifhed from thofe : 


that are paft, by any peculiarity more than by that libe- 
rality of fentiment arifing from a free difcuffion of political 
queftions, which our forefathers had thought fo decided as to ad- 
mit no fort of doubt; and which, therefore, it was our duty 
to admit as infallible truths, without difficulty or hefitation. 
Among the many valuable works of this nature that have 
claimed our attention, none demands a higher rank, on account 
of the perfpicuity of its arguments, and perhaps the national 
Importance of its conciufions, than the hictle volume which 
forms the fubject of the prefent article. We view it as a political 
gem of the fineft water, that requires only to be examined with 
attention, in order to be admired. 

Our ingenious Author introduces his obfervations with the 
following very pertinent remark : 

* Among the various fpecies or modifications of liberty,’ fays he, 
* of which, on different occafions, we have heard fo much in England, 
I do not recollect ever feeing any thing yet offered in behalf of the 
liberty of making one’s own terms in money bargains. From fo general 
and univerial a neglect, it is an old notion of mine, as you well 
know [this treatife is written in the form of letters, dated from 
Crichoff, in White Ruffia], that this meek and unafluming fpecies 
of liberty has been fuffering much injuftice. 

* A fancy has taken me, juft now, to trouble you with my reafons : 
which, if you think them capable of anfwering any good purpofe, 
you may forward to the prefs: or in the other cafe, what will give 
you lefs trouble, to the fire. 

* In a word, the propofition I have been accuftomed to lay down 
to myfelf on this fubject is the following one, viz. That no man of 
ripe years and of a found mind, aéting freely, and with his eyes open, 
ought to be hindered, with a view to his advantage, from making fuch 
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bargain, in the way of obtaining money, as he thinks fit: nor (what is 
a neceflary confequence) any body hindered from Supplying him, upon 
any terms be thinks proper to accede to. 

With a view to inveftigate the truth or fallacy of this pro. 
pofition, Mr. Bentham proceeds to enquire into the validity 
of the arguments that he conceives might be adduced in fupport 
of this particular reftraint upon liberty, which he thinks might 
all be included under one or other of the five following heads: 

1. For prevention of ufury. 

2. — Prevention of prodigality. 

3. — Proteétion of indigence againft extortion. 
4. — Repreffion of the temerity of projectors. 

5. — Proteétion of fimplicity againft impofition. 

Each of thefe fubje&s he examines in order, and proves, with 
a force of argument which we think muft infure conviction to 
every unprejudiced mind, that if thefe have been the reafons for 
eftablifhing the reftraint in queftion, the law eftablifhing that 
reftraint has proved in every cafe either hurtful or nugatory, 
But we muft not content ourfelves with barely announcing this 
general conclufion on this curious topic of difcuffion ; our Reade 
ers will naturally with to be poffeffed of fome of the leading ar- 
guments by which the foundations of a doctrine which has been 
fo long acquiefced in by aclear-fighted people, jealous of any in- 
fringement of their natural liberties, fhould be fo effectually 
loofened ; and it is our duty, not lefs than our inclination, in 
this cafe, to anticipate their wifhes. 

Under the firft head, the grand idea that occurs, is to afcertain, 
what is u/ury? Our Author finds that only two definitions of 
this term can be given; one is, the taking a greater intereft than 
the law allows; this may be ftyled the political or legal defini- 
tion. The other is, the taking a greater intereft than it is ufual 
for men to give and take; which may be ftyled the mora/ one: and 
this, where the law has not interfered, is plainly enough the only 
one. 

‘ It is plain,’ adds he, that, in order for ufury to be prohibited 
by law, a pofitive defcription muft have been found for it by law, 
fixing, or rather fuperfeding, the moral one. To fay then that ufury 
is a thing that ought to be prevented, is faying neither more nor lefs, 
than that the utmoft rate of intereft which fhall be taken ought to be 
fixed ; and that fixation enforced by penalties, or fuch other means, 
if any, as may anfwer the purpofe of preventing the breach of it. A 
law punifhing ufury fuppofes, therefore, a law fixing the allowed 
legal rate of intere{t : and the propriety of the penal law muft depend 
upun the propriety of the fimply prohibitive, or, if you pleafe, de- 
claratory one. 

‘ One thing then is plain, that, antecedently to cuftom growing 
from convention, there can be no fuch thing as ufury; for what rate 
of intereft is there that can naturally be more proper than another? 


What natural fixed price can there be for the ufe of money more — 
or 
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for the ufe of any other thing? Were it not then for cuftom, w/ury, 
confidered in a moral view, would not then fo much as admit of a 
definition : fo far from having exiltence, it would not fo much as be 
conceivable: nor therefore could the law, in the definition it took 
upon itfelf to give of fuch offence, have fo much as a guide to eer 
by. Cuftom therefore 1s the fole bafis which either the moralift in 
his rules and precepts, or the legiflator in his injunctions, can have 
to build upon. But what bafis can be more weak or unwarrantable, 
asa ground for coercive meafures, than cuftom refulting from free 


choice ?” 
Mr. B. then proceeds to fhew, that cuftom has varied in this 


refpect, exceedingly, in different countries at the fame time, and 
in the fame country at different times ; nor can he find any rea- 
fon for one rate in preference to another, unle(s it be the con- 
veniency of the parties at the time; and that conveniency at all 
times muft be greatly diverfified among individuals. Neither 
does he find a reafon for fixing the price of this kind of property 
more than others. But if there muft be a limitation of intereft 
in the one way, why not in the other alfo? Why not prevent 
men from taking /e/s than the legal rate, as well as from taking 
more? We believe it will not be eafy to give fatisfactory an- 
fwers to thefe, and other queftions, which our ingenious Author 
propofes, 

He now goes on to enquire into the efficacy of the laws 
againft ufury for the prevention of prodigality. Here it would 
be firft neceffary to afcertain whether in a free ftate it would be 
proper, and in the next place whether it would be pradticable, for 
the Jegiflature to prevent prodigality among individuals. On this 
laft head, our Author has many pertinent arguments, to fhew 
the abfurdity of fuch an attempt ; and he proves, in particular, 
that the laws againft ufury cannot be efficacious in this point 
of view. They feem rather to increafe tie evil than to diminifh 
it:-—but the reafoning on this head does not admit of fuch 
abridgment as our limits allow, fo that we muft here refer the 
Curious reader to the work. 

In the fucceeding letter, Mr. B. enquires whether the laws 
againft ufury tend toward the prote‘fion of indigence. Under this 
head is proved, with great energy of argument, not only the 
futility, but the abfurdity and cruelty of the law in this cafe. 
One man may be fo circumftanced, as that it would be for his 
advantage to give a great deal more for the ufe of money than 
another could afford to give. By this means he might be freed 
from indigence. But let our Author {peak for himfelf, 

‘ A man is in one of thefe fituations, fuppofe, in which it would 
be for his advantage to borrow. But his circumitances are fuch, 
that it would not be worth any body’s while to lend him, at the 
higheft rate which it is propofed the law fhould allow; in fhort 
he cannot get it at that rate. If he thought he cou/d get it at 
Ccz thac 
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that rate, moft furely he would not give a higher—But the fact is, 
he cannot get it at that lowerrate. Ata higher rate, however, he 
could get it; and at that rate, though higher, it would be worth his 
while to get it: fo he judges, who has nothing to hinder him from 
judging right; who has every motive and every means for forming a 
right judgment; who has every motive and every means for informing 
himfelf of the circumftances, upon which rectitude of judgment, in 
the cafe in queftion, depends. ‘The legiflator, who knows nothing, 
nor can know any thing of any of all thefe circumftances, who knows 
nothing at all about the matter, comes and fays to him—‘* It figni- 
fies nothing ; you fhall not have the money: for it would be a mif- 
chief to you to borrow it upon fuch terms.”—And this out of pru- 
dence and loving kindnefs. There may be worfe cruelty; but can 
there be greater folly ?—What private can equal fuch public folly ?? 

In regard to the prote‘tion of fimplicity—Here it is pertinently 
obferved, * that no fimplicity fhort of abfolute idiotifm can 
caufe the individual to make a more groundJefs judgment, than 
the legiflator, who, in the circumftances above ftated, fhould 
pretend to confine him to any given rate of intereft, would have 
made for him.’ But if the legiflator could judge better than him 
in this cafe, why may he not judge better in others alfo? Why 
then reftrain him from borrowing money at a certain rate, which 
is a fimple tranfaétion that can feldom occur; any error with 
regard to which admits of being eafily rectified ; while he is left 
at entire liberty with regard to all other bargains, where he is 
infinitely more liable to be duped, and can have lefs chance of 
correcting an error without gteat lofs to himfelf than here? This 

ueftion admits no anfwer; and the bare ftating the cafe, 
divs the abfurdity of that argument. 

Mr. Bentham (referving the queftions concerning Proje€tors to 
a feparate difcuffion) having thus clearly proved that none of 
thefe pretexts could afford a rational argument for the reftraint 
in queftion, proceeds, in the fixth letter, to confider the mif- 
chievous tendency of the anti-ufurious laws. The firft evil he men- 
tions, ‘is that of precluding fo many people, altogether, from 
obtaining the money they /ffand in need of, to anfwer their re- 
{fpetive exigencies.” In this point of view, the fole tendency of 
the law is to heap diftrefs upon diftrefs. 

A fecond mifchief is, that of rendering the terms fo much the 
worfe to many perfons, for obtaining money, than they might 
have been, while they have any thing to fell, 

« Every body,’ our Author obferves, ‘ knows, that forced fales 
are attended with a lofs; and to this lofs, what would be deemed 
a mott extravagant intereft bears in general no proportion. Whena 
man’s moveables are taken in execution, they are, I believe, pretty 
well fold, if, after all expences paid, the produce amounts to two 
thirds of what it would coit to replace them. In this way the provi- 
dence and Joving-kindnefs of the law colts him 33 per cent. and no 


more, fuppofing, what is feldom the cafe, that no more of the effects 
are 
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are taken than what is barely neceflary to make up the money due. 
If, in her negligence and weaknefs, fhe were to fuffer him to offer 
11 per cent. per annum for forbearance, it would be three years be- 
fore he paid what he is charged with in the firft inftance, by her 
wifdom.’ 

But with regard to the fale of lands, our Author juftly re- 
marks, the cafe is ftill worfe; for, on many occafions, a man, in 

articular circumftances, is forced to part with his property for 
lefs than half the price he might have obtained for it, could the 
fale have been delayed a fhort time. We could not help, on 
this occafion, thinking of the difaftrous fituation of Mr. Valen- 
tine Morris, who was forced to fell his beautiful eftate of Pierce- 
field for the paltry fum of 26,000/. for which he had formerly 
been offered 52,000/ (See Rev. for Feb. laft, p. 132.) ; nor could 
the cafe be recolle&ted without the moft poignant indignation 
againft thofe who were the caufes of this difaftrous tranfaction. 

Our Author, after ftating many other mifchievous effe€ts of 
thefe laws, thus concludes this letter : 

‘ The laft article I have to mention in the account of mifchief, is, 
the corruptive influence, exercifed by thefe laws, on the morals of 
the people; by the pains they take, and cannot bat take, to give 
birth to treachery and ingratitude. To purchafe a poflibility of being 
inforced, the law neither has found, nor, what is very material, mult 
it ever hope to find, in this cafe, any other expedient, than that of 
hiring a man to break his engagement, and to crufh the hand that 
has been reached out to help him. In the cafe of informers, in ge- 
neral, there has been no troth plighted, nor benefit received. In the 
cafe of real criminals, invited by rewards to inform againft accom- 
plices, it is by fuch dreach of faith that fociety is held together, as 
in other cafes by the obfervance of it. In the cafe of real crimes, in 
proportion as their mifchievoufnefs is apparent, what cannot but be 
manifeft even to the criminal, is, that it is by the adherence to his 
engagement that he would do an injury to fociety ; and that; by the 
breach of fuch engagement, inftead of doing mifchief, he is doing 
good: in the cafe ot ufury, this is what no man can know, and what 
one can fcarcely think it poflible for any man, who in the character 
of the borrower has been concerned in {uch a tranfaction, to imagine. 
He knew, that even in his own judgment, the engagement was a 
beneficial one to himfelf, or he would not have entered into it: and 
nobody elfe but the lender is affected by it.’ 

_ Mr. Bentham, however, does not content himfelf with fhew- 
ing that the laws againft ufury cannot prove beneficial to any 
delcription of perfons aboveenamed ; and that they have, in 
Many cafes, a pernicious tendency. He alfo fhews, that it is 
not pofible to prevent thefe laws from being evaded by the very 
perions in whofe favour they fhould feem to have been made ; 
and that virtual ujury, under various forms, is not only per- 
mitted, but even protcéted by our laws. Various modes cf ob- 
taining money, which are permitted by law, and every day put 
IN practice in this country, by indigent men, at an expence 
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greatly beyond any rate of intereft that ever could be demanded, 
are here pointed out. Among thefe he enumerates particularly, 
as protected by the law, pawn-broking, bottomry, and refpondentia ; 
infurances of all forts; the purchafe and fale of annuities and of 
poft obits; in a word, all cafes where a man is permitted to take 
upon himfelf an unlimited degree of rifk, receiving for fo doing 
an unlimited compenfation. We feem to reafon in a moft in- 
confequéntial manner indeed, when we admit that infurances of 
all forts are highly beneficial, and that the moft unbounded Jati- 
tude fhould be given to every individual to calculate the rifk he 
thinks he runs, and to proportion the premium he will accept, vo- 
luntarily to take on himfelf that rifk; while, with regard to 
the Iending of money, if the effects of the borrower be on !and, 
whatever be the rifk incurred, we refufe to allow him to take 
more than a limited premium: though had thefe goods been 
upon water, fuch limitation is held to be unneceffary. Such 
abfurdities require only to be held up to view, to be finally ex- 
ploded; and we think the Public are much obliged to our Au- 
thor for doing this. Nor does he, in this purfuit, refpe@ the 
names of higheft authority: Blackftone and Smith are both 
fhewn to have reafoned very inconfequentially on this fubject, 
and this he does in a vein of good-natured pleafantry, that ferves 
to render not a little entertaining a difquifition that promifes to 
be dry and difgufting. 

If there be no natural diflin@tion between a cafe in whicha 
man choofes to take on himfelf a certain rifk, on his receive 
ing apremium proportioned, according to his own judyment, 
to the rifk he is to run, and another cafe in which one man 
Jends to another a fum of money on condition that he fhall re- 
ceive a premium at a future day, under the name of intere/?, that 
fhall be proportioned to the nfk he thinks he incurs by fuch a 
tranfaction (and this appears to be a felf-evident truth) ; what 
reafon can there be affigned for our having all along confidered 
the one clafs of tranfactions, under the name of infurance, as 
highly laudable and beneficial to fociety; while thofe of the 
other clafs, which would be called uw/ury, are univerfally pro- 
{cribed, and confidered as criminal, and deftructive to the com- 
munity? Mr. Bentham gives a very ludicrous, though not an 
unfatisfactory folution of this queftion: 

‘ In the conceptions,’ fays he, ‘ of the more confiderable part of 
thofe through whom our religion has been handed down to us, vil- 
tue, or rather godlinefs, which was an improved fubftitute for virtue, 
confifted in felf-denial: not in felf-denial for the fake of fociety, but 
in felf- enial for its own fake. One pretty general rule ferved for 
mott occafions : not to do what you had a mind to do; or, in other 
words, not to do what would be for your advantage. By this of 
courfe was meant temporal’ advantage ; to which fpiritual advantage 


was underitood to be in conitant/and diametrical oppofiion.— Now, 
to 
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ro get money is what moft men have a mind to do; becaufe he who 
has money gets, as far as it goes, moft other things that he has a 
mind for. Of courie nobody was to get money: indeed why fhould 
he, when he was not fo much as to keep what he had got already ? 
To lend money at intereft, is to get money, or at leait io try to get 
it; of courfe it was a bad thing to lend money upon fach terms. 
The better the terms, the worfe it was to lend upon them; but it 
was bad to lend upon any terms, by which any thing could be got. 
What made it much the worje was, that it was acting like a Jew; 
though all Chriftians at firft were Jews, and continued to do as Jews 
did, after they had become Chriftians, yet, in procefs of time, it 
came to be difcovered, that the diftance between the mother and the 
daughter church could not be too wide. 

‘ By degrees, as old conceits gave place to new, nature fo far pre- 
vailed, that the objections to getting money in general, were pretty 
well over-ruled ; but ftill this Jewifth way of getting it was too odious 
to be endured. Chriftians were too intent upon plaguing Jews, to 
liten to the fuggettion of doing as Jews did, even though money 
were to be got by it. Indeed the eafier method, and a method 
pretty much in vogue, was, to let the Jews get the money any how 
they could, and then {queeze it out of them as it was wanted. 

‘ In procefs of time, as queftions of all forts came under difcuf- 
fion, and this, not the leaft interefting, among the reft, the anti-jewifh 
fide of it found no un-opportune fupport in a paflage of Ariltotle, 
that celebrated heathen, who, in all matters wherein Heathenifm did 
not deftroy his competence, had eftablifhed a defpotic empire over 
the Chriftian world. As fate would have it, that great philofopher, 
with all his induftry, and all his penetration, notwithitanding the 
great number of pieces of money that had pafied through his hands 
. (more perhaps than ever paffed through the hands of a philofopher be- 
fore or fince), and notwithftanding the uncommon pains he had be- 
{towed on the fubject of generation, had never been able to difcover, 
in any one piece of money, any organs for generating any other 
fuch piece. Emboldened by fo ftrong a body of negative proof, he 
ventured at laft to ufher into the world the vefult of his obfervations, 
in the form of an univerfal propofition, that a// money is in its nature 
barren, You, my friend, to whofe caft of mind found reafon is 
much more congenial than ancient philofophy, you have, 1 dare to 
fay, gone before me in remarking, that the practical inference from 
this fhrewd obfervation, if it afforded any, fhould have been, that it 
would be to no purpofe for a man to try to get five per cent. out of 
money—not, thatif he could contrive to get fo much, there would - 
be any harm in it. But the fages of thofe days did not view the 
matter in that light. 

‘ Aconfideration that did not happen to prefent itfelf to that 
great philofopher, but which had it happened to pretent itfelf, might 
not have been altogether unworthy of his notice, is, that though a 
daric would not beget another daric, any more than it would a ram, 
Oran ewe; yet, for a daric which a man borrowed, he might geta 
ram and a couple of ewes, and that the ewes, were the ram Jefe with 
them a certain time, would probably not be barren. ‘That thea, at 
the end of the year, he would find himfelf mafter of his three fheep, 
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together with two, if not three, lambs ; and that, if he fold his theep 
again to pay back his daric, and gave one of his lambs for the ufe of 
it in the mean time, he would be two lambs, or at leaft one lamb, 
richer, than if he had made no fuch bargain.’ 

The Reader will probably fmile at thefe theological and phi- 
lofophical conceits, which, in their day, were confidered as of 
very ferious importance. But if thefe arguments do not fatisfy 
him as to the origin of the general prejudice entertained in Eu- 
rope againft the word u/ury, let him try, if he can, to difcover 
any other that is lefs liable to objection. Our Author, indeed, 
takes notice of another circumftance, which would naturally 
ferve to continue the prejudice againft the man who withed to 
Jend money at intereft, and which ftill continues, and ever will 
continue, to operate as long as this bufinefs fhall fubfift. It is 
the general favour that the liberal and the profufe get from the 
world at Jarge, who often profit by their profufion and prodi- 
gality ; and the comparative coldnefs they entertain for the man 
of cautious ceconomy, who does not (catter his effects heed- 
lefsly among the giddy multitude; and who, in guarding him- 
felf from lofs, is under the neceflity of fometimes ufing harfh 
meafures to recover his own from their heedlefs and unthinking 
favourite. Should a fet of men, who from the prejudices of man- 
kind muft ever have this powerful difficulty to furmount, be un- 
juftly precluded by the law from demanding what ftrict equity 
and juftice requires ? 

r. Bentham next confiders compound intereft, which is dif- 
countenanced by the law, in the fame manner as ufury, and 
feemingly with as little reafon, as it would be in moft cafes 
equally beneficial to the borrower and the lender to permit it. 

« It may, however, be impoflible, fay you, it often is impofiible, 
for the borrower to pay the intereft at the day; and you fay truly. 
What is the inference? ‘That the creditor fhould mot have it in his 
power to ruin the debtor for not paying at the day, and that he 
foould receive a compenfation for the lofs occafioned by fuch failure. 
He has it in his power to ruin him, and he has it zot in his power to. 
obtain fuch compenfation. The judge, were it poflible for an arrefted 
debtor to find his way into a judge’s chamber, inftead of a fpunging- 
houfe, might award a proper refpite, fuited to the circumftances of 
the parties. It is not poflible: but a refpite is purchafed, proper or 
not proper, perhaps at ten times, perhaps at a hundred times the 
expence of compound intereft, by putting in bail, and fighting the 
creditor through all the windings of mifchievous and unneceflary de- 
Jay.—Such is the refult of this tendernefs of the law.’ ) 

Our undaunted champion putfues this mifchievous principle 
through all its mazes, and vigoroufly attacks it under all its va- 
rious forms. Tc this clafs belong the two crimes now feldom 
heard of, and little known, which have obtained the names of 
maintenance and champerty. Thefe he thus defines; 
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¢ To the head of maintenance, I think you refer, befides other 


offences which are to the prefent purpofe, that of purchafing, upon 
any terms, any Claim, which it requires a fuit at law, or in equity, 


to enforce. — ; ean 3 
‘ Champerty, which is but a particular modification of this fin of 


maintenance, is, I think, the furnifhing a man who has fuch a claim, 
with regard to a real eftate, fuch money as he may have occafion for, 
tocarry on fuch claim, upon the terms of receiving a part of the 


eftate in cafe of fuccefs.’ 
Againft thefe two fuppofed crimes, the law, it feems, has pro- 


vided very high penalties ; and to what do thefe tend, but to 
ruin entirely, in many cafes, the unfortunate individuals whofe 
circumftances might have been retrieved by the affiftance they 
might have obtained, but for thefe cruel and injudicious fta- 
tutes? Our Author produces fome cafes that fell within his own 
knowledge, which indifputably prove the juftnefs of our remark ; 
and we ourfelves, were it neceflary, could adduce many others 
that come within our own recollection, which would effectually 
corroborate it. But we muft no longer detain our Readers than 
barely to inform them, that in the following part of the work he 
defends, with great force and propriety, that ufeful clafs of 
men called projeéfors, to whom Britain owes fo much for the im- 
* proventent*of her arts and manufactures, from fome fevere ani- 
madverfions againft them, thrown out, we prefume inadvert- 
ently, by Dr. Adam Smith, in his celebrated work on The 
Wealth of Nations. But for this, and many other particulars, 
we muft refer the inquifitive reader to the work itfelf. 

Did we eftimate books by their fize and price, an apology might 
be neceflary for dwelling fo long on this fmall volume; but 
that is far from being our mode of computation. We fometimes 
meet with as great a quantity of important matter in a few pages, 
as in many bulky volumes in other cafes; and we endeavour 
to proportion our remarks to the weight of that matter, and not 
to the bulk of the book. If we miftake nor, this traét will fur- 
nifh ground for many ample difcuffions, that will, we hope, ter- 
Minate in the emancipating the human mind from many great 
errors, that capitally influence the bufinefs of human life. ‘Ihe 
Ingenious Author has only fketched out a bold outline, and has 
hot intended to take in every particular, We forefee, that little 
minds, which cannot grafp the whole, will lay hold of thefe 
particulars to raife fome outcry, and give themfelves a temporary 
Importance in their own eyes. ‘This is juft as it fhould be. It 
will bring the fubjeét again and again under review, which 
can only tend to difcover truth the more clearly. We fincerely 
thank the Author for the pleafure his work has afforded us. In 
journeying through the dreary fields of criticitm, fuch perform- 
ances as this yield a gratetul refrefhment, like the difcovery of 


@ {pring to an exhaufted caravan in the parched defarts of Ara- 
bia, 
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bia. Is it furprifing if on fuch occafions we loiter a little by the 
way? 

The pleafure we received from the perufal of this performance 
was not, however, entirely free from alloy. ‘The language does 
not feem to poflefs, at all times, the elegance we could with for, 
It may be, indeed, grammatically correct; and an attentive 
reader can never miftake the true meaning of any paflage he 
wifhes to examine ; but, on a hafty perufal, that meaning does 
not always prefent itfelf at the fir/? glance. ‘The fentences are 
Jong, and frequently embarraffed by parenthetical claufes, in. 
ferted, we fhould tuppofe, from an excefiive attention to accu. 
racy. We likewile think we perceive an attempt at humour 
which does not feem to be altogether natural, and which, in 
our apprehenfion, gives to the ftyle a certain quaintnels of ap. 
pearance, unlike to that unadorned fimplicity and eafe, which 
conftitute the perfection of ftyle in works of this nature:—a 
beauty, however, that, from its rarity, it muft be very difficult 
to attain; nor do we imagine that an Author who aims at pre. 
fent celebrity, would find this the fureft road to accomplith his 
aim; though we have not a doubt but it is the only fure road to 
that reputation, as a good writer, which will laft for ages, 


An-— nr. 


Art. II. Notices and Defcriptions of Antiquities of the Provincia Ro- 
mana of Gaul, with Differtations on the Subjects, of which thofe 
are Exemplars, and an Appendix defcribing the Roman Baths and 
Therme difcovered in 1784, at Badenweiler. By Governor Pow- 
nal], F.R.S. and F.S. A. gto. 10s, 6d. fewed. Nichols. 1788. 


‘ “W *HERE is not a region in Europe’ (fays the Writer of thele 

oi Notices) * which can have a beiter claim to the attention of 
a curious and enlightened traveller, than the old Romana Provincia, 
now Provence, Dauphine, and Languedoc.’ ‘This holds equally true 
with reference to its prefent, as well as ancient ftate. The fcope of 
the prefent tract is confined to amufe fuch travellers and readers as 
Jook only to that literary information in the Roman antiquities, 
which may become an ailiftant commentary in reading the hitflo- 
rians and orators, the philofophers and poets of the ancients. 

‘ The fources of wealth are found equally in the prefent as in the 
ancient {tate of the province ; yet in refpeét to private or public mag- 
nificence of inhabitancy, the prefent itate of the country is but the 
debris of what the ancient province was, one or two great cities of 
the prefent ftate excepted. 

* Seeing this, the traveller will, with a degree of curiofity, look 
up to thoie exemplars which he will repeatedly meet with, fuch as 
mark the cuftom and manners, the modes of living and dwelling, the 
ftate of the arts, the culture, commerce, and police of that extra- 
Ordinary people the Romans, poffefling fo fine a region. 

* Mott of thefe remains of antiquity are known, and have been 
defcribed, yet defcribed in fuch a mMauner, that the curious obferver 
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on the fpot will find, that many defcriptions are vague, imperfect, 
god fome actually wrong, many unfcientific and srrelevant. OF the 
yns made on the fpot, many of them have been made by 
nacquainted with the fubject of which the object was aa 
nemplar; many defcriptions made by learned men in their cabinets 
have been made from incorrect drawings; many objects have beea 
neglected, from not being underftood., 

¢ Atlength a fpirit of literary curiofity hath arifen in the country 
itfelf.’ 

5 far the Author, in the firft part of what he is pleafed to 
call an Analyfis of this work. That this analyfis, like the fylla- 
bus of a celeprated oculift, fome time fince decealed, is nearly 
as inftructive as the work itfelf; or that like the advertifements 
of the late Orator Henley, of blafpheming memory, it is even 
better than the difcourfes that follow, it would be invidious to 
fay. Some little allowance alfo is certainly due to the Author, 
who very modeftly ftyles his obfervations, * Short notices and 
defcriptions of things, either non-defcript, or imperfe&ly and 
wrongly defcribed.”. But when the reader is to travel for thefe 
‘notices’ through 197 quarto pages, with very little to enter- 
tain him, and that little delivered in language not the moft in- 
viting, we fear he may think that he has juft caufe to complain. 
Indeed, confidering the fphere of life in which the Governor has 
always moved, that he has for many years been a Jecding mem- 
ber in the Houfe of Commons, and on every occafion a man of 
bufinefs, it is ftrange that he fhould have exprefled himfelf in 
fuch an affected ftyle, Eafe and perfpicuity generally diftinguifh 
the gentieman, at leaft the lettered part of thofe who have to 
boaft that title; but the words relevant, irrelevant, fond, fabrique, 
debris, exemplars, cloaque, barcadore, fouterain, train, portici (for 
porticacs), apporté, appliqué, amas, fanglier, applicant, lare, recolt, 
babile, couvercie, &c. &c. are words that rather befpeak the tra- 
velled pretender to connoiffeurfbip, than the fcholar and gentle- 
man, fuch as the Governor undoubtedly is, With refpect 
to one word, however, we will ftand up in Mr. Pownall’s 
vindication, A good critic, in a refpeétable Magazine, has 
blamed him for ufing the word puddling. But had this cenfurer 
been acquainted with the late Mr. Brindley, or with the won- 
ders performed by that great engineer, in his aftonifhing navi- 
gations, he would have known that puddling is a very common 
phrafe, and that we have no other term in the Englifh language 
to exprefs the idea conveyed by it. 

To return to the Governor and his work ; excepting the above 
phrafes, -and a few grammatical inaccuracies, fuch as is for are, 
page 33; began for begun, page 7 ; #5 for are, line 16, page 114; 
with a few errors of the prefs, fuch as Clari/cau, for Cleriffeau ; 
Segeuir, for Seguier ; Anona, for Annona; Pasiliafe, for Pallia/e ; 
Manatius Plancus, for Aanutius Plancus ; Planeo, for Pianco; 
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Patulus, for Petafus; Couteme, for Coutume ; Doucure, for Dou. 
ceur ; Calathes, for Calathus ; Cimitery, for Cimetery; Fara, for 
Fura; Paphlagonius, for Phaphlagonians, &c. &c. there will be 
found fome degree of connoiffeurfhip in the work. In general, 
alfo, it is well and handfomely printed ; and where fo many oug. 
landifh words occur, it is rather to be wondered at, that the er. 
rors of the prefs are not more numerous. 

In the plates, too, fome little negligences are to be remarked, 
In Figure 1, Plate IIL. the referring letters, a and 4, are omitted ; 
and for want of fome little diftinétion of that fort, it is not fo 
very eafy to make out, in the delineation, the two feparate parts 
of Figure 4. ‘The referential Figures 109, Plate V. we appre. 
hend alfo fhould be 139. Excepting thefe few errors, the plates 
are finely drawn, and well engraved. It is here, indeed, and 
in the mathematical parts, that the Governor fhines. 

On the fubject likewife of the famous medal of Nifmes, long 
fince known to every antiquary, we apprehend our Author to be 
miftaken. The two heads on it are not thofe of Lucius and 
Drufus, as from a modern writer he has been taught to believe, 
but thofe of Auguftus and Agrippa; nor need we be at any lofs 
to afcertain the caufe of ftriking this medal. It was undoubt- 
edly occafioned by the famous fea-fight of Actium. 

The other more noticeable matters in this work, are the coin 
of the Elder Cato, which, as well as the Cleopatra, is probably 
unique; the very elegant vafes in Plate I. and II. all the figures 

in Piate III. the tower and arch in Plate IV. and the feétion of 
the Roman bath in Plate VII. The diflertation on the ftatue of 
Serapis, page 190, contains a great difplay of learning, though 
from its length, perhaps, it is rather dull and tedious. The ree 
fiections in page 53, on the death of Lucius Czfar, the adopted 
fon of Augultus, are pertinent and pathetic. The explanation 
of the Medufa’s head, page 153, is certainly right. The en-’ 
quiry into the nature and conttruction of the aqueduéts of the 
Romans, from M, Delorme, with the difpofition and form of the 
baths at Badenweiler, are extremely curious and inftru@tive. Of 
this laft article but one, we fhall give our Readers a fhort ex- 
tract, and with the room allotted to thefe obfervations would 
permit us to lay before them the whole. 

‘ Where they could carry the waters over a bridge by a reétilinear 
canal, they always built up bridges to that level ; but where that 
would become too high, and yet where a bridge was neceflary (as I 
fhall explain prefently), they built bridges of a height fufficient to 
carry the water over in fiphons of an eafy curvature. 

“* The fources which fupply the Aqueduct of the Mont de Pile are 
from the waters of the river Gierre, from the rivulet of Sanon, and 
probably from the river Janon, to which are joined thofe of the riva- 
let Langonan. After thefe various waters were united in one ftream 
at the Aquedu&-bridge of the little Varizelle, they make a long de- 
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inches in height and ten in width. The piers of the wall between 
thefe openings were of feven inches. It was through thefe overturg, 
that the waters paffed out of the refervoir by as many leaden Pipes 
which defcended into the valley in part along the fides, and in part 
over arches rompant, that is, arches whofe fucceflive tops formed an 
inclined plane, which was fo regulated as not to have too fudden a 
defcent; hence they paffed to and over the bridge, and rofe again on 
the oppofite fide in the fame manner, and were inferted in the wall 
of another and receiving refervoir. ‘This receiving refervoir differed 
from the emitting one in this, that the receiving one received the 
waters towards the bottom of its bafon; and that the emitting one 
poured them out from the upper part, about three feet or thereabout 
from the bottom, fo that while the water rofe in the emitting refer. 
voir to three or four feet, the receiving would not rife to more than 
two feet.”’ 

‘* Thefe nine leaden pipes, through which the waters flowed, had 
each eight inches diameter in the clear; the body of the lead one 


inch thick.” Thi 


Art. Ill. 4 Colle@ion of Original Royal Letters, written by King 
Charles I. and II. King James Il. and the King and Queen of 
Bohemia ; together with Original Letters written by Prince Ru- 
pert, Charles Louis Count Palatine, the Duchefs of Hanover, and 
other diftinguifhed Perfons, from 1619 to 1665. Dedicated with 
Permiflfion to his Majefty, by Sir George Bromley, Bart. 8vo, 
ros. 6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1787. 


‘HE letters contained in this colle€tion came into the pof- 
feffion of Sir George Bromley, in confequence of his 
being defcended from RuPerTA, a natural daughter of Prince 
Rupert. Their authenticity cannot therefore be doubted ; for, 
by Prince Rupert’s will, all his effe&ts were left to Margaret 
Hewes, the mother of Ruperta, after making fome provifion for 
his natural fon, Dudley Bart, and a few other legacies. 

In order to render thefe letters the more intelligible, the Edi- 
tor has given, in the introduction, a fhort account of the Palatine 
family, by and to whom the preateft part of the letters were 
written, 

Publications of this kind have ever been efteemed the bett 
ground for the foundation of a true hiftory of the times; and 
letters written by perfons, who themfelves had a fhare in public 
affairs, tend to elucidate faéts and charaéters with which the 
general hiftorian cannot otherwife be fuppofed to be acquainted. 
‘There is, however, nothing material to be found in the prefent 
colle&tion with refpeét to public tranfactions ; but the letters 
abound with feveral particulars which tend to difclofe the private 





characters of individuals, and to fhew the motives and caules of 


the principal ations which were then pafling. Many of ibe 
letters are written in French, others in Englith, a few 10 
Italian, and fome in German. From thofe of the King of Bo- 


hemia to his Queen, which are in French, we fnall lay ont 
13 before 
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before our Readers, in the original, in order to fhew the ftyle of 
the royal writer. The diftrefs of that unfortunate King (who 
was driven from his throne, in confequence of his adherence ta 
the Proteftant caufe) is fuiliciently apparent, and the tender af- 
fection which he bore to his Queen is no lefs obfervable ; and 
will increafe the humane reader’s veneration for his character : 
‘ MaDAME, ; ; 

‘ J’ai regu hier par la voie de Liege votre lettre du 5% de ce 
mois: par la voie de Paris je n’al rien recu; auf n’avons nous de- 

uis quelque tems rien de-Ja, tant les chemins font mal-furs. Je 
m’étonne que n’avez encore regu toutes mes lettres: je vous ai écrit, 
devant celle que vous aapporté le meffager du P. d’Orange trois, 
dont deux font allécs par Bruxelles, et une par un mefflager qui a 
ramené la fille du Col. Henderfum, et depuis quatre autres. Je vous 
evfle volontiers ecrit plus fouvent, mais je n’en ai pu trouver de com- 
modité ; la derniere a été par Dolbier, qui vous dira |’état od i] m’a 
Jaiffé. Je vous fuis bien oblige du foin qu’avez de moi. J’ai fort bien 
regu les 3000 florins; mais il fait fi cher vivre ici, et me viennent tant 
d’eatraordinaires a déflécher, les gens qui m’ont fuivi en l’armée, dont 
je me défais autant que je puis: apres je fuis tourmenté des gens 
qui me viennent trouver, comme le Landchaupman de Moravie, 2 
qui on a pris tout fon argent a Moufon. I! m’a fallu encore payer 
pour lui ce qu’il avoit dépendu Ja & je n’en ferai quitte a 500 fl. Si 
vous me pouviez encore envoyer 4 0u 5 mille florins, j’en aurai grand 
befoin: j’ai déja dépendu ici prefque autant sooo. Si je puis une 
fois me défaire de mes chevaux, dont j’en ai encore beaucoup, j’efpere 
d’étre meilleur ménager. Je crains tant de vous incommoder. Je 
crois que le meilleur feroit de faire le change vers Paris ; car j’aurois 
de l’avantage a la monnoie, et Je pourrois bien retirer de-la ici avec 
avantage. Croyez, mon cher coeur, que je me fouhaite bien auprés 
de vous. Je vous ai déja mandé ce qui m’en retient: plut 4 Dieu 
qu’euflions un petit coin au monde pour y vivre contents enfemble, 
ceft tout le bonheur que je me fouhaite. Mais Ja demeure de la 
Haye ne m’agrée guére. Puifque 131 [Vinfante] témoigne tant 
daffeRion & 122 [la Reine de Bohéme] que de la defirer auprés 
Welle, je ne fais s’il feroit hors de propos qu’elle lui écrivit 
touchant la converfation de fon douaire, et principalement de 161 
[Frankendal] qu’on dit étre affiégé. Le traité de Bruxelles a le 
méme éffet que celui de Mr. Rigby a Vienne: l’un nous a fait perdre 


le Haut, et l’autre le Bas Palatinat. Dieu veuille que le Roi prenne 
w a 


une fojs de bonne réfolutions! Je crois fort bien ce qui écrit 35, 645 
c 

17, 24. Le Ducde Deux-Ponts eft encore fain et fauf 4 Deux-Ponts : 
Dieu fait combien cela durera. La Ducheffe de Lanfperg eft ace 
Couchée d’un fils. Sij’eufle plutét fu le partement du coche de Liege, 
J€ vous aurois fajt cette-ci plus longue: ce fera pour la premiere 
commodiié. Cependant je vous fupplie de croire, que je vous aimerai 
julqu’au tombeau parfaitement, comme étant, 

MapbDaMe, 
Votre trés-adele Ami, & twés-affeQionné Serviteur, 
FRiperic. 


Je 
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Je vous prie de faire mes excufes a Mr. l’Ambaffadeur, que je ng 
lui écris pour ce coup; c’eft le fubit partement du coche, & le 
diné fur Ja table, qui m’en empéche ; ce fera par la premiere com. 
modité. Je n’ai point regu les autres lettres dont il fait mention, 

De Sedance, 75 Aoutft, 1622.’ 


The wants of the King muft have been great indeed, when he 
folicits the Queen to fend him the {mall fum of four or five thou- 
fand florins [7. ¢ between 300 and 375 /.]; and his diftrefs, and 
at the fame time his affection for the Queen, are evident from the 
expreffion, * Would to God that we could have a fmall corner 
in the world where we might live together contentedly ! It isthe 
greateft happinefs I wifh for.’ In another letter the King fays, 
* It feems to me to be many years fince I had the happinefs of 
feeing the object which of all others in the world I love the moft 
dearly ; I fhould doubtlefs, but for that obje&t of affe&tion, more 
willingly withdraw myfelf from the world than live in it; | 
could better devote myfelf to the fervices of my God, and could be 
much happier in fome obfcure corner, than in being the greateft 
monarch in the grandeft palace.’ 

The diftrefies of the Palatine family did not terminate with 
the death of the King of Bonemia; they feem to have been very 
confiderable even after Prince Charles Lewis was reftored to the 
Lower Palatinate, as appears by the following letter of the Queen 
his mother : 

‘ Son, 

¢ IT thought to have written to you by Floer. I thought * was but 

one to Amiterdam ; becaufe he did not tell me of his going, I ftaid 
till now, ,believing he would have come to me before he went; but 
now | fee le is at Heidelburg, I fend this by the poft, to let you 
know that the States have given me for my kitchen 1000 guilders + a 
month, till 1 fhall be able to go from hence, which God knows how 
and when that will be for my debts: wherefore I moft earneftly en- 
treat you todo fo much for me as to augment that money which you 
give me, and then 1 fhall make a fhift to live a little fomething rea- 
fonable ; and you did always promife me that as your country bet- 
tered, you would increafe my means, till you were able to give me 
my jointure. Ido notafk you much. If you would add but what 
you did hint, you would do me a great kindnefs by it, and make me 
fee you have ftill an affection for me, and put me in confidence of it; 
fince you cannot yet pay meal! that is my due, that will thew to the 
world you defire it if you could. I pray do this for me, you will 
much comfort me by it, who am in {o ill a condition as it takes all 
my contentment from me. Iam making my houfe as little as I can, 
that I may fubfift by the little I have, till I fhall be able to come to 
you; which fince I cannot do becaufe of my debts, which I am not 
able to pay, neither the new nor the old, if you do not as I defire 
you, [am fure I fhall not increafe. As you love me, I do conjure 
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you to give an anfwer, and by the time commonly ; and you will 
tie me to continue, as f am moi truly, 
Hague, ?3 Auguft, 1655. Yours, &c.’ 

When the civil war broke out in Charles I.’s time, it is fome- 
what remarkable, that, of the King of Bohemia’s three fons, 
Charles Lewis fided with the Parliament, and Rupert and Mau- 
rice entered inso the fervice of their uncle the King. In confe- 
quence of thefe connections, we expected to have here met with 
fome letters concerning the fituation of affairs at that time; but, 
in this refpect, we were difappointed, finding nothing of confe- 

uence. 
‘ As to the letters from Charles the Firft and Second, and from 
James the Second, they are now of little importance, being 
chiefly orders to Prince Rupert; the greateft part of them are 
from Charles II. concerning the fleet of which Rupert had the 
command after the Reftoration. 

The moit material part of the prefent publication is, the fhort 
account of the Bohemian family, which is given in the Intro- 
duction, 

The four accompanying portraits * are executed in a very 
mafterly manner, by Sherwin; and may be confidered as a va- 
luable addition to the volume. 


* Prince Rupert, the Queen of Bohemia, Ruperta, and Emanuel 
Scrope Howe. A oe pn 





Art. 1V. Notes on the State of Virginia. Written by Thomas Jef- 
ferfon. Illuftrated with a Map, including the States‘of Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, and Pennfylvania. 8vo. 7s. Boards, 
Stockdale. 1787. 


HE ingenious Author of this performance, which compre- 
7 hends a natural and political hiftory of the State of Vir- 
ginia, informs us, that his notes were anfwers to queries pro- 
pofed to him in 1781, by a foreigner of diftinction, then refiding 
inthat country. In this detached form they now appear, with 
the queries prefixed ; which gives the whole a more eafy and fa- 
miliar appearance, than if the work had been offered as a fyftem- 
atical defcription of the country, though the refulc is the fame. 

Virginia is a territory now too generally known to attract 
much attention, except with regard to fuch circumftances as 
refult from, or refer to, the late revolution which it has under- 
gone, in common with its neighbouring ftates ; and in this view, 
the reprefentations of the prefent very intelligent writer afford us 
much to applaud, as well as fome things to which we cannot 
afford a ready affent. 

The queries relating to the natural hiftory of Virginia, are 
anfwered by defcriptions of fome curious peculiarities in the foil 
Rey, May 1788, Dd and 
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and climate of the country, that we do not remember to have 
feen remarked before; and it may well be fuppofed that circum. 
{tances will now be attended to and ftudied, that were over. 
looked while thefe ftates continued dependent provinces: it be. 
hoves the inhabitants to difcover and improve ail advantages, 
Among other particulars our Author ftrongly controveits Buffon’s 
pofition, that the animals common to the Old and to the New 
world, are {maller in the latter. 

After vindicating the animals, and aboriginal natives of North 
America, againft the depreciations of Buffon, Mr. Jefferfon can. 
not be fuppofed to overlook the white inhabitants, or Englith 
— ;—of whom he is a warm panegyrift, even to enthu- 
1afm. 

It is but a very few years fince the Americans fet up for them- 
felves as an independent people, and thefe children of yefier- 
day, with the ufual prefumption of youth, affect to confider 
themfelves as the moft enlightened race exifting ; and hold the 
contemporary defcendants of their anceftors very cheap! 

As to the articles of genius and learning, the Americans do 
not require our antiquity before they produce a * Shake/peare or a 
Milton,’ they had not to undergo the progreffive drudgery of 
emerging from barbarifm, for they carried over with them all the 
knowlege of the age which produced thofe poets, and have en- 
joyed regular importations from thence down to the prefent day. 
Rural fcenery is favourable to poetic infpiration ; fo that amid 
the wild novelty which the Americans have for near two centuries 
enjoyed, * /hould this reproach be fill true,’ fome other caufe muft 
be affigned, for the Mufes not having accompanied Britith free- 
dom, when they croffed the Atlantic. 

Becaufe Britain and other European ftates are limited in ex- 
tent, and becaufe the Americans behold an immenfe expanfe of 
continent to colonize; they flatier themifelves with mighty ex- 
pectations in the dizzy profpeét of centuries to come! But the 
happy limits of European ftates keep them full of inhabitants, 
compact and vigorous, though the Americans amufe themfelves 
with pronouncing us old, and corrupted to debility. ‘The great 
continents in the Old world have never yet been the favourite 
feats of freedom; and the very extent of American territory, 
fhould the inhabitants fpread as faft as they propagate, indicates 
nothing but weaknefs, and the viciffitudes incident to difpe:fion: 
and with all the advantages of hiftory and experience, from which 
they promife themfelves to produce a modei of government cor- 
reCting all the errors found in thofe of Europe, let this writer 
inform us how far they have proceeded in the grand undertaking. 
They have fufficiently arraigned monarchical government, they 
have tried the democratic form, and are now drawing their exe- 
cutive powers to a centre, with qualifications and rettraints that 
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ambition and other human paffions will a& under in the New, 
juft as they ever have done in the O/d world, 

It is obfervable, that though the Virginians, foon after the 
aflertion of independency, eppointed a committee to revife.their 
code of laws, and though the emancipation of Negroe flaves en- 
tered into the plan of reformation; yet the idea of their being 
an inferior fp-cies of the human genus, governed the regulations 
of men, whofe actual knowlege of the Blacks corroborates the 


opinion of Hume and other philofophers, One objeé of the bill 
was, | 
¢ To emancipate all flaves born after paffing the act. The bill 
reported by the revifors does not itfelf contain this propofition ; but 
an amendment containing it was prepared, to be offered to the legif- 
lature whenever the bill fhould be taken up, and further directing, 
that they fhould continue with their parents to a certain age, then 
be brought up, at the public expence, to tillage, arts or fciences, ac- 
cording to their geniufles, till the females fhould be eighteen, and 
the males twenty-one years of age, when they fhould be colonized 
to fuch place as the circumftances of the time fhould render moft 
proper, fending them out with arms, implements of Loufehold and of 
the handicraft arts, feeds, pairs of the ufeful domeftic animals, &c. 
to declare them a free and independent people, and to extend to 
them our alliance ani protection, till they fhatl have acquired 
ftrength; and to fend veflels at the fame time to other parts of the 
world for an equal number of white inhabitants; to induce whom 
to migrate hither, proper encouragements were to be propofed. It 
will probably be afked, Why not retain and incorporate the Blacks 
into the ftate, and thus fave the expence of fupplying, by importa- 
tion of white fettlers, the vacancies they will leave? Deep-rootcd 
prejudices entertained by the Whites ; ten thoufand recollections, by 
the Blacks, of the injuries they have fuftained ; new provocations ; 
the rea) diftin€tions which nature has made; and many other cir- 
cumftances, will divide us into parties, and produce corvulfions which 
will probably never end but in the extermination of the one or the 
other race.—To thefe objections, which are political, may be added 
others, which are phyfical and moral. The firft difference which ftrikes 
usis that of colour. Whether the black cf the Negro refides in the reti- 
cular membrane between the fkin and fcarf-fkin, or in the fcarf-fkin 
itfelf; whether it proceeds from the colour of the blood, the colour of 
the bile, or from that of fome other fecretion, the difference is fixed in 
nature, and js as real as if its feat and caufe were better known tous. 
And is this difference of no importance? Is it not the foundation of 
a greater or lefs fhare of beauty in the two races? Are not the fine 
mixtures of red and white, the expreflions of every paffion by greater 
or lefs fuffufions of colour in the one, preferable to that eternal mo- 
hotony, which reigns in the countenances, that immovable veil of 
black which covers all the emotions of the other race ? Add to thefe, 
flowing hair, a more elegant fymmetry of form, their own judgment 
in favour of the Whites, declared by their preference of them, as 
uniformly as is the preference of the Oran-ootan for the Black women 
over thofe of his own {pecies, ag circumftance of fuperior beauty 
dz is 
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is thought worthy attention in the propagation of our horfes, degs, 
and other domeftic animals ; why not in thatof man? Befides thofe 
of colour, figure, and hair, there are other phyfical diftinétions proy. 
ing a difference of race. They have lefs hair on the face and body, 
They fecrete lefs by the kidnies, and more by the glands of the kin, 
which gives them a very ftrong and difagreeable odour. This greater 
degree of tranfpiration renders them more tolerant of heat, and lefs 
fo of cold,. than the Whites. Perhaps too a difference of ftruéture 
in the pulmonary apparatus, which a late ingenious experimentalift ® 
has difcovered to be the principal regulator of animal heat, may have 
difabled them from extricating, in the att of infpiration, fo much of 
that fluid from the outer air, or obliged them, in expiration, to part 
with more of it. ‘They feem to require lefs fleep. A Black, after 
hard labour through the day, will be induced by the flighteft amufe. 
ments to fit up till midnight, or later, though knowing he muft be 
out with the firft dawn of the morning. ‘They are at leaft as brave, 
and more adventurefome. But this may perhaps proceed from a 
want of forethought, which prevents their feeing a danger till it be 
prefent.. When prefent, they do not go through it with more cool- 
nefs or fteadinefs than the Whites. ‘They are more ardent after their 
female: but love feems with them to be more an eager defire, than 
a tender delicate mixture of fentiment and fenfation. Their griefs 
are tranfient. Thofe numberlefs afflictions, which render it doubt- 
ful whether heaven has given life to us in mercy or in wrath, are lefs 
felt, and fooner forgotten with them. In general, their exiftence 
appears to participate more of fenfation than refletion. To this 
mutt be afcribed their difpofition to ileep when abftra&ted from their 
diverfions, and unemployed in labour. An animal whofe body is at 
reft, and who does not reflect, mult be difpofed to fleep of courfe. 
Comparing them by their faculties of memory, reafon, and imagina- 
tion, it appears to me, that in memory they are equal to the Whites; 
in reafon much inferior, as J think one could fcarcely be found ca- 
pable of tracing and comprehending the inveftigations of Euclid ; 
and that in imagination they are dull, taftelefs, and anomalous. It 
would be unfair to follow them to Africa for this inveftigation. We 
will confider them here, on the fame flage with the Whites, and 
where the facts are not apocryphal on which a judgment is to be 
formed. It will be right to make great allowances for the difference 
of condition, of education, of converiation, of the fphere in which 
they move. Many millions of them have been brought to, and born 
in America. Mott of them indeed have been confined to tillage, to 
their own homes, and their own fociety: yet many have been fo 
ficuated, that they might have availed themfelves of the converfation 
of their mafters; many have been brought up to the handicraft arts, 
and from that circumftance have always been aflociated with the 
Whites. Some have been liberally educated, and all have lived in 
countries where the arts and fciences are cultivated to a confiderable 
degree, and have had before their eyes famples of the beft works 
from abroad. ‘The Indians, with no advantages of this kind, will 
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often carve figures on their pipes not deftitute of defign and merit. 
They will crayon out an animal, a plant, or a country, fo as to prove 
the exiftence of a germ in their minds which only wants cultivation. 
They aftonifh you with ftrokes of the moft fublime oratory ; fuch as 
rove their reafon and fentiment ftrong, their imagination glowing 
and elevated. But never yet could I find that a Black had uttered a 
thought above the level of plain narration; never fee even an ele- 
mentary trait of painting or fcuJpture. In mufic they are more ge- 
nerally gifted than the Whites with accurate ears for tune and time, 
and they have been found capable of imagining a {mall catch *. 
Whether they will be equal to the compofition of a more extenfive 
run of melody, or of complicated harmony, is yet to be proved. 
Mifery is often the parent of the moft affecting touches in poetry.— 
Among the Blacks is mifery enough, God knows, but no poetry. 
Love is the peculiar ceftrum of the poet. ‘Their Jove is ardent, but 
it kindles the fenfes only, not the imagination. Religion indeed 
has produced a Phyllis Whately; but it could not produce a poct. 
The compofitions publifhed under her name are below the dignity of 
criticifm, The heroes of the Dunciad are to her, as Hercules to the 
author of that poem. Ignatius Sancho has approached nearer to 
merit in compofition; yet his letters do more honour to the heart 
than the head. ‘They breathe the pureft effufions of friendfhip and 
general philanthropy, and fhew how great a degree of the latter may 
be compounded with ftrong religious zeal. He is often happyin the 
turn of his compliments, and his ftyle is eafy and familiar, except 
when he affects a Shandean fabrication of words. But his imagina- 
tion is wild and extravagant, efcapes inceffantly from every reftraint 
of reafon and tafte, and, in the courfe of its vagaries, leaves a tract 
of thought as incoherent and eccentric as is the courfe of a meteor 
through the fky. His fubjects fhould often have led him to a procefs 
of fober reafoning: yet we find him always fubitituting fentiment 
for demonftration, Upon the whole, though we admit him to the 
firft place among thofe of his own colour who have prefented them- 
felves to the public judgment, yet when we compare him with the 
writers of the race among whom he lived, and particularly with the 
epiftolary clafs, in which he has taken his own ftand, we are com- 
pelled to enroll him at the bottom of the column. This criticifm 
fuppotes the letters publifhed under his name to be genuine, and to 
have received amendment from no other hand ; points which would 
not be of eafy inveftigation. The improvement of the Blacks in 
body and mind, in the firft inftance of their mixture with the Whites, 
has been obferved by every one, and proves that their inferiority is 
not the effect merely of their condition of life.’ 
‘ We find among them numerous inttances of the moft rigid inte- 
grity, an@ as many as among their better inftructed matters, of bene- 
volence, gratitude, and unfhaken fidelity.—The opinion, that they 
are inferior in the faculties of reafon and imagination, muft be ha- 
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_* «The inftrument proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought 
hither from Africa, and which is the original of the guitar, its chords 
being precifely the four lower chords of the guitar.’ 
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zarded with great diffidence. To juftify a general conclufion, re. 
quires many obfervations, even where the fubject may be fubmitted 
to the anatomical knife, to optical glaffes, to analyfis by fire or by 
folvents. How much more then where it is a faculty, not a fub- 
ftance, we are examining; where it eludes the refearch of all the 
fenfes; where the conditions of its exittence are various and vari- 
oufly combined ; where the effeéts of thofe which are prefent or ab- 
fent bid defiance to calculation ; let me add too, as a circumitance of 
great tendernefs, where our conclufion would degrade a whole race 
of men from the rank in the fcale of beings which their Creator may 
perhaps have given them. 

To our reproach it muft be faid, that though for a century and a 
half we have had under our eyes the races of Black and of Red men, 
they have never yet been viewed by us as fubjects of natural hiftory. 
I advance it therefore as a fufpicion only, that the Blacks, whether 
originally a diftinét race, or made diftinct by time and circumftances, 
are inferior tothe Whites in the endowments both of body and mind. 
It is not againft experience to fuppofe, that different fpecies of the 
fame genus, or varieties of the fame {pecies, may poffefs different 
qualifications. Will not a lover of natural hiftory then, one who 
views the gradations in all the races of animals with the eye of phi- 
lofophy, excufe an effort to keep thofe in the department of man as 
diftinét as nature has formed them? This unfortunate difference of 
colour, and perhaps of faculty, is a powerful obftacle to the eman- 
cipation of thefe people. Many of their advocates, while they with 
to vindicate the liberty of human nature, are anxious alfo to preferve 
its dignity and beauty. Some of thefe, embarraffed by the queftion, 
« What further is to be done with them ?’ join themfelves in oppofi- 
tion with thofe who are actuated by fordid avarice only. Among the 
Romans emancipation required but one effort. The flave, when 
made free, might mix with, without ftaining the blood of his mafter. 
But with us a fecond is neceffary, unknown to hiftory. When freed, 
he is to be removed beyond the reach of mixture.’ 

This is a very interefting branch of natural hiftory; and we 
recollect a tract_relating to the fugar trade, written in the name 
of John Gardner Kemys, Efg. a Jamaica planter, in which the 
fame argument was extended, by an appeal to faéts, to connea- 
ing the Negroes with the Ourang Outang*; of which ue yave a 
fl-ght intimation in our Review, vol. Ixxi. p. 28. Mr. Jeffer- 
fon has alfo given a curious account of that anomaly in nature, 
the White Negroe, of which inftances now and then appear, 


chicfly of the female fex. MN 
(To be concluded in our next.] ° 
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* Or Oraa-ootan, according to Mr. Jefferfun. 
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Arr. V. Letters to a Pb ilcfophical Unteliever. Part ll *. Con- 
taining a State of the Evidence of Revealed Religion, with Ani- 
madverfions on the two laft Chapters of the firft Volume of JA/r. 

Sibbon’s Hifory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo, 35. 6d. Johnfon. 


1787. 


ITH whatever degree of concern, or apprehenfion, fome 

may obferve the boldnefs, or the rafhnefs, with which 
our polemical hero beats down, or deferts, many of the ancient 
out-works of Chriftianity, it muft afford great fatisfaction to its 
friends, to obferve him defending, with “fo much firmne(s and 
ability, the main fortrefs. Befide the judicious fummary of the 
evidences both of natural and revealed religion, which Dr. 
Prieftley has given in his /n/fitutes, he has, oa many occafions, 
appeared as a zealous advocate for Chriftianity ; but never with 

reater credit and fuccefs, than in thefe Letters. 

After the numerous defences of Revelation which have been 
written, it is fcarcely to be expected that any material fources 
of argument fhould now be difcovered, which had hitherto re- 
mained unnoticed ; but it is very poffible, that an intelligent 
writer, who takes a large and philofophical view of the fubjedt, 
may caft new light on old topics, and fuggeft confiderations which 
may be of great ufe to recal the attention, and obviate the preju- 
dices of thofe who may have formed a precipitate judgment on 
this important fubject: and this is the fervice which, in our 
opinion, Dr. Prieftley has now rendered to the caufe of 
Chriftianity, 

The Author’s principal aim is, to give a juft view of the cir- 
cumftances under which Judaifm and Chriftianity were promul- 
gated, and thence to deduce a deciitve proof of this point, that 
the acknowledged faci of the belief of the great events cn which 
cepends the truth of tne divine mifion ot Mofes and Jelus 
Chrift, cannot be accounted for, without admitung the truth of 
thefe events, 

After fome obvious but very juft remarks on the nature of 
human teftimony, and on the poffibility, and probability, of the 
fupernatura] interpoucion of the Supreme Being, tor the purpofe 
of communicating to mankind the certain expectation of a future 
ftace, the Doétor proceeds to inquire into the caufes of infide- 
lity, in. perfons of a fpeculative turn of mind. From this Letter, 
we fhal! extraét the following obfervations on vu! gar Opsnions ; 

* There is no clafs or defcription of men but what is fubjed& to 
pecu! lar prejudices ; ; and every prejuaice niult operate as an obttacle 
to the reception of fome truth. It is in vain for unbelievers to pre- 
tend to be free from prejudice. ‘They may, indeed, be free from 
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* For our account of the fir? Part, fee Rev. vol. Ixiv. p. x00 
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thofe of the vulgar, but they have others peculiar to themfelves ; and 
the very affeCtation of being free from vulgar prejudice, and of being 
wifer than the reit of mankind, muit indifpofe them to the admiffion 
even of truth, if it fhould happen to be with the common people, 

‘ The fufpicion that the faith of the vulgar is fuperftitious and 
falfe is, no doubt, often well founded; becaufe they, of courfe, 
maintain the o/de/f opinions, while the {peculative part of mankind 
are making new difcoveries in {cience. Yet we often find that they 
who pride themielves on their being the fartheft removed from fuper- 
ftition in fome things, are the greateft dupes to it in others, and it is 
not univerfally true, that all old opinions are falfe, and all new ones 
well founded. An averfion to the creed of the vulgar may therefore 
miflead a man, and from a fondnefs for fingularity, he may be fingu- 
larly in the wrong. 

‘ Befides, the creed of the vulgar of the prefent day is to be con- 
fidered not fo much as their creed, for they were not the inventors of 
it, as that of the thinking and inquifitive in fome former period. For 
thofe whom we diftinguifh by the appellation of the vulgar, are not thofe 
who introduce any new opinions, but who receive them from others, 
of whofe judgment they have been led to think highly. And where 
fcience is not concerned, but merely Ai/orical events, an old opinion 
is certainly not improbable on account of its being old ; and all that 
Chriftianity refts upon is the reality of certain hiftorical events. 

‘ They who are now Chriftians without enquiry, received their 
faith from thofe who did enquire, who diftinguifhed themfelves from 
the vulgar of their day by the novelty and fingularity of their opi- 
nions, and who had the courage to defy danger and death in the 
caufe of what they apprehended to be new and important truths, 
Unbelievers of the prefent age, therefore, ought not to confider 
Chriftianity as the belief of the vulgar of this period, but enquire 
whether their faith, as held by thofe who firtt embraced and propa- 
gated it, be well founded. 

‘« But if we exclude all confideration of the illiterate, and confine 
our views to men of letters, it may be expected, from the very great 
numbers of unbelievers in the prefent age, that this fource of preju- 
dice againft Chriftianity muft diminifh. Among thofe who are catled 
philofophers, the unbelievers are rhe crowd, and the believers are thofe 
who have the courage to diffent from them. If we take into our 
view men of rank and fortune, as well as men of letters, it muft be 
acknowledged that there are among unbelievers great numbers from 
whofe underftanding and knowledge, in other refpects, the caufe of 
infidelity can derive but little honour. From thefe circumftances 1 
begin to flatter myfelf, that the evidences of Chriflianity will meet 
with a more impartial examination at this day than they have done 
in the courfe of the laft fifty years.’ 

The diftingét chara&ters of the Jewifh and the Chriftian reve- 
Jation, and the peculiar circumftances under which each was 
promulgated, are next confidered. Speaking of Jews, he very 
ingenioufly, and at the fame time fairly (as we think) turns the 
ridicule commonly thrown on the Jewifh nation, into an argu- 
ment in defence of revelation : 
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¢ Ie has been much the cuftom with unbelievers, fuch as Voltaire, 
&e. to divert themfelves and their readers with the hiftory of the 

ews, with fome of the peculiarities of their religion, and e{pecially 
with their ftupidity, obftinacy, and ignorance, compared with the 
more polifhed nations of antiquity. But it has been without con- 
fidering that all thefe latter charges are highly unfavourable to their 
own object in advancing them, if it be admitted (which furely can- 

not be denied) that Jews, ftupid and ignorant as they have been, 
were neverthelefs men, and not a fpecies of beings totally different 
from that of other men. 

‘« For it is obvious to remark, that fo obftinate and intraétable as 
unbelievers defcribe them to have been (as indeed their own hiftory 
fhews that they were), it muft have been peculiarly difficult to impofe 
wpon them, with refpect to any thing to which they were exceed- 
ingly averfe. ' . ; 

‘ Alfo, from a people fo unpolifhed and ignorant, fo far behind 
other nations in the arts of peace and war, we fhould not naturally 
expect doctrines and /entimenis {uperior to any thing of the kind that 
we find in the moft improved nations. And yet the bare in{peétion of 
their writings proves that, with refpect to religion, and the doétrines 
concerning God, and providence, the Jews were in a high degree 
knowing, and all other nations ignorant and barbarous. In thefe re- 
fpects, therefore, the Jews mult have been poffeffled of advantages 
fuperior to thofe of other nations ; and if thefe advantages were not 
natural, they mutt have been of the fupernatural kind.’ 

Concerning the nature of the Jewith religion, our Author re= 
marks, that it poflefled a fuperiority over al] other religions in 
the ancient world, both with refpect to its object, and its moral 
tendency, which is only to be accounted for, by fuppofing the 
reality of thofe divine interpofitions which are recorded in the 
Jewith Scriptures. Without this fuppofition, he maintains it to 
be impoffible to explain the conduct of Abraham in abandoning 
the religion of his country, and of the Ifraelites in relinguifhing 
the rites of Evypt, and adopting a religion and ceremonies of fo 
very different a nature. The miracles related in the Jewith 
hiftory were, he remarks, wonderfully calculated to lead the 
I'raelites to the knowledge and worthip of the one true God, and 
to preferve ‘hem from idolatry; and the truth of the miraculous 
facts introduced into this hiftory, fupply the only poffible hypo- 
thefis to account for the reft. 

The fame method of reafoning is applied, ftill more at large, 
to eftablifh the truth of the miraculous faéts related in the New 
Teftament : 

* According to the tenor of thefe writings, there were thoufands 
of Jews in Jerufalem itfelf, as well as great numbers in other places, 
wao became Chriftians, in confequence of entertaining no doubt con- 
cerning the truth of the miracles, the death, and refurrection of 
Corift, and alfo the miracies wrought by the apottles afterwards. 
The faéts were fuch as no perton ten living expeéled, fo as to be 
Previoufly prepared to receive ; and the converts were fo far from 
§alnlag any thing by their belief, that they were thereby expofed to 
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every poflible inconvenience, lofs of property, difgrace, every mode 
of torture, and death. Paul himielf was at the frit a zealous perfe. 
cvtor of the Chriftians, and had the greacelt prof{pect of preferment 
and advantage from perfifting in his cppofition tothem. Yet even 
be was fo fully convinced of the truth of Chriftianity, and was fo 
fenfidle of the importance of it, that he became one of its moft zea). 
ous preachers, and for a period of about thirty years, he actually 
went through the greateft labours and hardfhips in the propagation 
of the gofpe!, uniformly declaring that he had no expectation of any 
thing better in this life; and at length he, together with innumerable 
others, who had the fame perfualion, cheerfully laid down his life, 
rather than abandon his profetlion. 

¢ Now what kind of beings muft the writers of the Gofpels and of 
the Book of Aéts have been, and what kind of beings muft have been 
the thoufands of that generation who received their accounts as true, 
and efpecially at fuch a rifk (which abundantly implies that they had 
every motive for making enquiry, and fatisfying themfelves concern- 
ing the facts), if, after all, there was no truth in the accounts? 

« What fhould we think of a fet of writers, who fhould uniformly 
relate, that in the war of 1755, the French completely conquered 
all North America, the whole of Ireland, and a great part of Eng- 
Jand, which at length was reduced to be a province of France? 
Would it be poffible for a thoufand fuch writers to gain the leait 
credit? or, if they did, would not the tens of thoufands, who weil 
knew that the itory was very far from being true, and that the pre- 
fent ftate of things proves it to be fo, fay, that they were under 
fome itrange infatuation ; and if, in a courfe of ume, fuch hiftories 
fhouid gain any credit, would there not be many more writers to con- 
fure the account, and wouid not the truth foon prevail over all the 
arts of falfehood ? 

* We may therefore fafely conclude, that fince the hiftory of the 
miracles, the death, and the refurreétion of Chrilt, and alfo that of 
the miracles wrought by the Apoltles, was received as true by fuch 
numbers of perfons in the age in which they were publifhed, and the 
account Was never confuted, but Chriftianity kept gaining ground 
from that time to the prefent, the great fa@s on which its credit 
fiands were unqueftionably true. A falfehood of this nature could 
never have been propagated as this yas. They who firit received 
thofe books mult have been previoufly acquainted with the hittory 
which they contained. ‘The hiftories were, in fact, an appeal to the 
evidence of thofe into whofe hands they were put, and their reception 
of them is the moft exprefs fanétion that could be given to them. 

‘ That the hiftory of Chrift and the Apoftles could not have efta- 
blifhed itfelf without the moft rigid enquiry into its truth, is evident 
from the perfecution of Chriftians, which began immediately after 
its firft promulgation, and in Jerufalem itfelf, the very fcene of the 
tranfactions. In thefe circumiftances men had every motive, and 
every opportunity, for enquiring whether they facrificed their reputa- 
tion, their properties, and their lives, for an idle tale, or for a truth 
of the greateft certainty and importance. Al! thefe things being 
confidered, it appears to me that no facts, in the whole compafs of 


hiftory, are fo well authenticated as thofe of the miracles, the — 
and 
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and the refurrection of Chrift, and alfo what is related of the Apoftles 
iq the Book of Aéts.’ ; gree 
Dr. Prieftley continues the argument, with great perfpicuity 
and force, with re(pect to the narrative of the refurre€tion of 
Chrift, the converfion of St. Paul, and the miracles wrought by 
the Apoftlcs. : 

He next undertakes to affign fatisfaCtory reafons, why thefe 
reat events did not produce a more general conviction of the 
divine authority of Chrift, This he imputes to the want of at- 
tention, or the bias of prejudice. Many perfons, he obferves, 
admitted the facts, without deducing the conclufion, fuppofing 
that the miracles were wrought by the power of demons or by 
mavic.—The progrefs of Chriftianity, he maintains, was as 
rapid, as, confidering the circumftances of thofe to whom it was 
propofed, and the hardfhips to which its profeflors were expofed, 
could reafonably be expected, 

The eflential points of difference between the evidence of the 
truth of Judaifm and Chriftianity, and that of other religions, 
are in the next place diftin@tly marked; and a particular ftrefs 
is very reafonably Jaid on the circumftance, that other reli- 
gions have been built upon mere tradition, but thefe upon hif- 
torical records, written at the time when thele religions were 
firft eftablifhed, and liadle to a ftri@t examination both by 
friends and foes. 

Still farther to obviate the objection to the divine origin of 
Chriftianity, drawn from the difficulty with which it was re- 
ceived by the Heathens, it is fhewn, from the cleareft hiftori- 
cal proofs, that Chriftianity found them ftrongly attached to 
their own religion, and that this attachment remained long after 
the introdution of the Chriftian fyftem. 

A particular detail of the objections urged againft Chriftianity 
in early times, and a detection of the unfair means which the 
Author thinks Mr. Gibbon ufes to invalidate the teftimony of 
the firft Chriftians, concludef this work. 

However hoftile Dr. Prieftley may be toward the Monthly 
Review,—regardlefs of the little bickerings which have hap- 
pened between us, we do not hefitate to recommend thefe Letters 
to the ferious attention of all, who wifh to form a rational 
jucgment on the fubjeét, and particularly of thofe who come 
under the defcription of philofophical unbelievers. EB. 





~~ 


Art. VI. Poems, chiefly on Slavery and Oppreffion. With Notes 
ae saeations. By Hugh Mulligan. 4to. 5s. fewed. Lowndes. 
1738. 

7 R. Mulligan is to be efteemed as the Poet of Humanity; nor 
are his literary pretenfions confined to the benevolence 


of his {pirit, and the choice of his themes. He has a fruitful 
and 
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and fervid imagination ; and his numbers are, for the moft part 
harmonious. Sometimes he gives us a faulty line, and a bad 
rhyme; but we can eafily forgive little defects, for the fake of 
his good fentiments, and the general merit of his compofitions, 
His firft four pieces are Eclogues, formed on a very extenfiye 
plan. No.1. is ftyled American: in this piece, a Negroe flave 
bewails his hard fate, from the lofs of his liberty, and his bein 

fubjeéted to a cruel tafk-mafter. In the 2d, which is an Affari, 


' Eclogue, two young ladies of rank lament the defolation of 


their country, by the rapacity of thofe ruthlefs robbers, the 
Chriflians. The 34 is Europecn, fcene Ireland: the fubje& js, 
the poverty and wretchednels of the oppreiled natives, in confe. 
quence of which they are driven to emigration. The 4th de. 
{cribes two African lovers, deploring the mifery and horrors 
brought on their country by the flave trade. After thefe Ec. 
logues, we have a variety of poetical pieces, among which, are 
© Six tinted Sketches’ of the months of February, April, June, 
Auguft, Oétober, and December. In thefe defcriptive pieces, 
we meet with agreeable fketches [juftly fo entitled] of the natu- 
ral productions, rural amufements, and various employments, 
by which the different feafons are diftinguifhed. We are next 
prefented with feveral lyric compofitions, the laft of which is Aq 
Ode to Fancy ; and this we have {elected as a fpecimen : 


‘ Delufive Fancy! whither, fay, 
Haft thou thine artlefs vot’ry led, 
What romantic pleafures f{pread, 
To force a feeling heart aftray? 
Deaf to wifdom’s facred lore, 
Leagu’d with thee, we leave the fhore, 
Among poetic ifles we {weep, 
Then plow the rude Atlantic deep; 
Beneath the Equinox we glow, 
Or freeze ’midft frigid Zembla’s fnow ; 
Thou canft waft the willing foul 
Quick from Indus to the Pole; 
Well we mark thy mazy round, 
Now we tread enchanted ground. 
High hold’ft thou up thy glow-worm torch to folly, 
Or giv’ft a pleafing gloom to melancholy. 


Heard’ft thou not the voice of anguifh 
Echo from yon brazen tow’r? 
There, what captive damfels languifh 
In aruthlefs tyrant’s power ; 
And noble dames, whofe radiant eyes 
Might challenge love-fick Petrarch’s fighs ; 
And haplefs knights, 1n dreary cells 
Confin’d by necromantic {pells ; 
Till within helm and hauberk bright, 
Virtue’s champion braves the fight. 
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Mark each bold, each manly deed—— 
Monfter, thou unmourn’d fhalt bleed ! 
Solemn founds affail the ear ; 
Now lighter airs float on the gale, 
Such as bards were wont to hear 
Near each haunted hill and dale. 
Fairy gambols now are feen 
On the dew-befpangled green, 
Quaintly there with fports and pleafures, 
‘Tripping to fantaftic meafures ; 
While the regent of the night 
Pours full-orb’d her borrow’d light : 
Rob’d in gay clouds, behold thy courtly train 
Majeftic move, and brighten all the plain. 


Big with feats in days of yore, 

Thou unfold’ft thy fabled ftore ; 

Whilft upon thine ample ftage 

Chiefs and demigods engage. 

Soft as Philomela’s ftrain, 

Hark! thy love-born nymphs complain ; 
Near yon ftreamlet’s fedgy fide, 
Shepherd fwains increafe the tide ; 

Or by falls of waters meeting, 

Sweetelt madrigals repeating. 


Now fee Gothic domes arife, 
Puiffant knights in armour fhine! 
Glitt’ring turrets meet the fkies, 
Surry boafts his Geraldine, 
Hark! the filver trumpets found, 
Each beftrides his foaming fteed ; 
Shouts of victory aftound! 
Beauty now is valour’s meed. 
Thou giv’ft the charge, and Arthur cries to arms, 
Or great Godfredo half the world alarms. 


Borne on thy gilded plomes, the mufes fing 
Of youthful graces, join’d with {miling love ; 
For thee the fwains their blooming chaplets bring, 
With fatal lures thou deck’ft each fhady grove. 
Let thy fprightly troop advance ; 
Now they join in feftive dance, 
*, Beating brifk the daifey’d ground 
e\, ‘To the flute’s and hautboy’s found. 
Lo! they wander thro’ the glade, 
Bleit each with his bright-ey’d maid, 
Or in aramanthine bow’rs 
Reft on beds of new-blown flow’rs. 
Laughing Love with rofy wings, 
And Friendfhip glowing by his fide, 
Ply the oars and filken ftrings, 


As down life’s ftream we gently glide: 
I Stull 
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Still before the ravifh’d fight 
Skim ftrange profpects of delight ; 
But foon we find thine airy form,deceive ; 
And wretched they who in thy wiles believe, 
What then avails the Poet’s lay? 
Say, can it happinefs beltow? 
Or can imaginary woe 
A moment’s poignant grief betray ? 
When o’er thy panfy’d paths I’ve ftray’d, 
Or figh’d beneath the woodbine fhade, 
Whofe branches wantoniy entwine 
The blufhing rofe and eglantine ; 
When all around, and all above, 
Seem’d like my Fair to whifper love: 
Thy flatt’ring pencil drew each grace, 
Her temper heav’nly as her face ; 
Pure as the fountain’s limpid ftream, 
Gentle as Cynthia’s filver beam. 
When rous’d by Friendfhip’s gen’rous name, 
I at thy magic call appear’d, 
My foul, unfpotted, felt the flame, 
And ev’ry wifh with Friendfhip fhar’d. 
No more thy tranfports, or thy charms, I’ll prove, 
Fickle alike in Friendfhip, and in Love! 


In days of funfhine, days of eafe, 
Tis then thou’rt dreft in all thy pride, 
"Tis then thy gaudy phantoms pleafe, 
And ev’ry fear and care deride : 
But when tempefts rend the breatt, 
And the mind with madnefs boils, 
Or defp’rate love the reafon foils, 
Thou leav’ft us lonely and oppreft. 
From forrow’s thorny couch thy pleafures fly, 
As the gay vifion fhuns approaching day; 
Nor Love nor Friendfhip’s lenient hand apply, 
At laft too fure thy vot’ries to betray. 
No more, no more, thou fafcinating pow’r! 
Delufive meteor of an idle hour !’ 


To the poems are added many notes, collected from various 
authors, and chiefly tending to illuftrate the local and circum- 
ftantial allufions in the Eclogues ; thefe illuftrations will add con- 
fiderably to the reader’s entertainment. 4, 


f 


Art. VII. The Abbey of Ambrefbury. APoem. PartI. By Samuel 
Birch. 4to. 2s. Cadell. 1788. 


ONDEMNED to wade through a quantity of wretched 
rhime, with which many, vainly ftyling themfelves Pacts, 
are inceffantly peftering us, we receive a pleafure (not unlike 


that experienced by a traveller, who, after pafling over : a 
11m, 
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gifmal, barren track of country, comes on a fudden to fome rich 
and beautiful profpeét,) when a work which di/plays any of the 
charms of true poetry claims our attention. We then feel no 
difpofition to be niggards of our praile, but are rather in fome 
danger of lavifhing more than is confiftent with the character 
of cautious critics to beftow. Were we to exprefs the fatif- 
f:dion we have, on the whole, received from the perufsl of 
the poem before us, it might probably be deemed exceffive en- 
comium. To avoid this, we will let it fpeak for itfeif, per- 
fuaded that its own voice, unfupported by the pleadings of any 
counfellor in the court of Apollo, will gain it a verdiét of ap- 
robation, . Our quotation thall be what the poet has advanced 
on the fatal effecis of mona/fite feclufion: 
«O! were thefe walls permitted to rehearfe, 
Or might our retrofpective vifion pierce 
**  'Time’s facred volume, thro’ each crowded page 
Dark with the annals of thine iron * age, 
What monuments of blind, miftaken zeal, 
The faithful record would at once reveal ! 
Myriads of youth by thy deftrudtive fpell 
Sent living fun’rals to the cloifter’d cell ; 
Condemn’d the wretched penance to abide 
Of foul hypocrify and monkifh pride ; 
Each warm affection azd paternal care 
Left unrequited for the pomp of pray’r; 
Each focial duty, each endeuring tye, 
The foul’s beft bond, its native fympathy, 
And thofe few virtues which our natures own 
Alike forgotten or alike unknown. 
‘ There the pale veftal to thy thrine betray’d, 
Her fpirits wafted, and her bloom decay’d, 
All melancholy mourns the ling’ring day, 
Forbid to feel and tutor’d how to pray ; 
Taught to confefs thro’ the unblufhing + grate 
Thote fins (if fins) the darkfome walls create, 
While foft confeffion and reluctant pray’r 
Follow the bead Jefs frequent than the tear: 
And from the lonely midnight couch arife 
The lovely captive’s ineffectual fighs.’ 

The. reader will perceive that Mr. Pope is a favourite author 
with Mr, Birch, and that he has imitated,with confiderable fuccef:, 
the harmonious verfification of that delightful poet. Were we 
to object to any parts of this poem, it would be to the faulty 


thimes we here and there obferve, and to the obfcure manner 





* The epithet iron, applied to the age of fuperflition, is a very 
happy one; but the repetition of it, a tew lines after, might have 
been avoided. We could have wifhed, for the fake of variety, that 
the author had found fome other for the hand of Papal power. 

t Undlufbing does not altogether fatisty us. 
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362 —-Parry’s Tranflation of the Life of Scipio Africanus, 


in which the mode of Ciifford’s death is related, and to the 
following couplet: 

‘ Firm was the prop, and hewn from heart of oak, 

And on its top the Saviour’s image {poke *.’ 

But its merits far outweigh its defects, and we have no 
doubt but the author will meet with encouragement fufficient to 
jnduce him to continue his poetic labours on thofe manufcripts 
that, as he informs us, are in his pofleflion, which may pro. 
bably fupply more incidents of the fame affeCting nature with 
thofe that are related in this firft part of the Abbey of Ams 


brefbury. 


* There is a vulgarity in the phrafe heart of oak, which fhould 
exclude it from an elegant poem; and its converfion into our Savicur’s 
Jpeaking image is too much for a ftroke of the imagination, though 


not for a miracle. pe 


Art. VII. The Life of Scipio Africanus, and of Epaminondas; 
intended as a Supplement to Plutarch’s Lives. Now firft tranflated 
into Englifh, from the original French of the Abbé Seran de la 
Tour. By the Rev. R. Parry, Rector of Kemerton, Gloucefter. 
fhire. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s, Boards, Richardfon. 1787. 


HE original publication of thefe Lives was in the year 
| 17393 and the reafons for now tranflating them are given 
jn an Advertifement, viz. 

‘ The book was put into my hands fome years ago, and recom- 
mended to me by a friend whofe judgment I refpedcted, as a well 
written, entertaining, and inftructing performance. I gave it an 
attentive reading, whtch afforded me much pleafure and fatisfaétion ; 
and induced me to amufe myfelf and beguile many heavy hours in 
tranflating it. 

‘ The zra of hiftory it takes in, is perhaps the moft interefting 
of any in the annals of Greece and Rome; from which we derive 
almoft our whole knowledge of antiquity: the perfons who are the 
leading fubjeéts of it, perhaps the two mofl extraordinary great men 
of the vaft number thofe countries, fo fertile in heroes, have pro- 
duced. 

* The one by the force of immenfe talents and the inexhauftible 
refources of his own mind, without practice, without experience, 
became, even when advanced in years, the moft able ftatefman, the 





‘moft expert gemeral. He did not barely redeem his country from 


the molt abject ftate of dependance; but by the mott glorious 
victories raifed her tobe not only the admiration, but the arbitreis of 
Greece. And this he effeted with men who were become a proverD 
for dulnefs and ftupidity. 

‘ The other, when he had hardly arrived at the ftate of manhood, 


‘roufed the fpirits of his fellow-citizens, chafed defpair away, and 


faved Rome from being abandoned after the dreadful defeat at 
Cannz; and by the moft patriotic exertion of the moft extenfive 
abilities, and the moit brilliant talents, in the fpace of fourteen 

years, 
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ears, attended with an uninterrupted feries of fucceffes, by con- 
uering Hannibal at Zama, and by obliging the Carthaginians to 
t erender to the flames 500 fhips of war, and acknowledge the 
f the Romans, by becoming their tributaries, laid the 


jority O 
swarmed f that univerfal empire they foon after fo glorioufly 


foundation © 


ined to. 
van will detain you no longer than only juft to obferve of what 


his publication may poflibly be to us. 

- if bate this ego a in a fituation which required the affilt- 
ance of all the abilities in the nation, fhe is acknowledged by every 
party and defcription of men to be fo at this prefent; permit me 
then to flatter myfelf that it is poflible the example of Epaminondas 
may excite modeft philofophic men to look into themfelves, and 
exert talents to preferve her, which may have been hitherto un- 
profitable, only from having been unemployed ; and charge me not 
with vanity and prefumption, if I dare to hope that the young 
gentleman whom our patriot King has placed at the head of affairs 
may be even {till farther encouraged by perufing the Life of Scipio, 
to bring forward all the power of thofe amazingly extenfive abilities, 
acknowledged and admired by his moft inveterate rivals, which 
heaven has endowed him with, fuccefsfully to reftore his drooping 
country to that high rank among the nations to which the happy 
genius of his immortal father once raifed her.’ 

The Abbé Seran de la Tour is an agreeable biographer, and 
his prefent tranflator.has, in general, done him juftice; but 
feveral fine paflages are debafed by colloquial barbarifms; and 
Mr. Parry, in tranflating from the French, has not always been 
fuficiently attentive to the idiom of his own tongue. Speaking 
of Hannibal, he ftyles him, ¢ That illuftrious unfortunate ;’ and 
Scipio Africanus is * a confulary.? The ufe of adjectives in- 
ftead of fubftantives is allowable in French, but intolerabje in 
Englifh. Notwithftanding, however, fuch flight defects, this 
tranflation may be read with pleafure; efpecially as the work 
contains many circumftances that are little known, though re- 
lative to the moft illuftrious characters of antiquity. As an 


example, we fhall infert the following paflage: 

‘ A party of Scipio’s men browght to him a young Spanifh lady 
of quality, of fuch ftriking beauty that fhe charmed all beholders. 
Scipio was of an age in which the paffions exert their empire with 
almoft irrefiftible force, he was feven and twenty, his perfon noble 
and amiable; his foldiers doubted not but he would be fenfible to 
the charms of this young beauty; they thought they prefented him 
with an ipeftimable treafure. ‘‘ You are not miftaken, foldiers,” 
fays he to them, fondly viewing the young Spaniard, ‘‘ behold a 
prefent the moft acceptable you could have made me at any other 
time; but taken up with the cares of my command, I have nota 
moment to give to pleafures.”’ 

* Having afterwards received fome account of this young captive, 
who with her mother was bathed in tears, he learnt that fhe was 
Promifed in marriage to a young prince of Spain named Allucio, 
whom fhe loved, and who fighed for her alone. He fent to enquire 
. Rev. May 1788, Ee for 
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for Allucio, together with the young lady’s relations. “** Yuug 
prince,” fays he, ‘* I know the regard this lovely girl ‘as for' you, 
1 alfo am acquainted with your paflion for her; fhe has been in fafe 
hands ever fince fhe has been in my power, and I now relftore her ¢ 
you as fond, as faithful, and as worthy of you as fhe was before fie 
came under my protection ; I am delighted in having it in my power 
to contribute to fo fweet an union, upon whieh the ‘happingfs of 
both depends; | truft I do each of you fuch a fervice as gives ne 9 
right to expect fome return, and I expect that henceforwards you 
will become friends to the Roman people. If what I now do for 
you raifes in your minds any favourable idea of me, believe that 
Rome is wholly peopled with citizens who would all do the fame in 
the fame circumftances.” : 

‘ Allucio, aftonifhed with admiration, grafped Scipio’s hands, 
befeeching the gods to affitt his weak voice, in exprefling’ the feelings 
and defires of his heart to repay the immenfe obligations he owed 
him. He had judged of the Romans by the Carthaginians, ‘he 
thought them as rapacious; and in this perfuafion had brought all 
his treafures with him, to redeem his greateft treafure, his love. 
Scipio long perfifted to refufe them, but as Allucio fill preffed his 
acceptance, he confented they fhould lay them down; ** but itis 
only,” added he, ‘* that I may be permitted to prefent them to 
your bride, and that they may be looked upon as part of her fortutte, 
as much.as if fhe had received them from her own family.” 

* After much friendly difpute the Spanifh prince’s generofity was 
obliged to fubmit to Scipio’s; he therefore acquiefced. and. returned 
home with the young princefs, publifhing together the praifes ‘of 
their benefactor, ‘‘ He is not a mere man,” faid. they, to all 
they met, ‘‘ or if he is, he equals the gods in grandeur and elevation 
of fentiment; he triumphs over his enemies by his arms, and when 
he has fubdued them he engages their affections by his kindneffes.” 
He returned foon after to rejoin Scipio at the head of a corps of 
eavalry of fourteen hundred mien, and never left him during the 
continuance of the war in Spain. 

* Allucio, not fatisfied with thefe proofs of his zeal, wifhed to 
record his own gratitude and Scipio’s generofity, by a teftimony 
which might convey both the one and the other to pofterity ; with 
this view he caufed a votive fhield to be made, on which he was-re- 
prefented receiving from Scipio’s hands the young princefs to whom 
he was engaged. 1 have feen this memorial, as remarkable as it 1s 
valuable, in the king’s cabinet of medals, where it is at this day, 
after having lain almoft nineteen hundred years in the river Rhone, 
where it is certain Scipio’s baggage was loft on his return from Spain 
to Italy. This fhield was found by a very extraordinary accident io 
the year 1659; it contains forty-fix marks of pure filver, which is 
worth about thirteen hundred livres of our (French) money ; it is 
twenty-fix inches in diameter. ‘he plain uniform tafte which reigns 
through the whole defign, in the attitudes and the contours, fhews the 
fimplicity of the arts in thofe days, when they avoided all foreign 
ornaments, to be the more attentive to natural beauties.’ 

As a ferther {pecimen of this work, we had felefted the ac- 
count here given of the battle of Zama; whieh is —— 
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well defcribed ; but on reconfidering the extract, we judge it too 
Jong for our narrow fpace, and muft therefore content ourfelves 
with referring the curious reader to the firft volume, p. 207— 


216. . . . 
We would requeft the tranflator to correé&t, in his next edi- 


tion, a miftake in p. 239, and to print (inftead of * Scipio him- 
felf’) only the pronoun ¢ himfelf.’? This error fpoils one of 
the fineft ftories in the whole work. As it is not of much 
length, we will tranfcribe it. 

‘Livy affures us from feveral authors, that Scipio was in this 
embafly, and that he met Hannibal at Ephefus; he alfo relates a 
converfation thefe great men had together. Scipio afking Hannibal 
whom he efteemed the greateft captain of all that had hitherto ap- 
peared, it is faid he anfwered, doubtlefs Alexander, becaufe he had 
defeated, with what we may call an handful of men, immenfe ar- 
mies, and had fubdued by his arms fo many and fuch diftant coun- 
tries, as it hardly feems poflible for one man in his whole life to 
travel through. Scipio afking who was the fecond, he anfwered 
that-he knew no greater than Pyrrhus; that it was he who firft in- 
vented the method of encamping ; that no one knew better how to 
avail himfelf of the advantages of poits, of circumftances, and fitua- 
tions; that this prince excelled as much in managing tempers as in 
the art of war; fo much indeed that the people of Italy preferred 
the government of this foreign prince to that of the Romans, who 
had been fo long their natural mafters. They add, that Scipio again 
demanding who was the third, Hannibal did not hefitate to name 
himfelf*. <«* Ah! fays Scipio, fmiling at this rodomontade, * but 
what rank would you have placed yourfelf in, ‘had you vanquifhed 
me?” ** I fhould have put myfelf,” replied Hannibal, ‘* before 
Pyrrhus, before Alexander, and before all the greateft captains that 
ever exifted +.” 

‘Scipio felt all the delicacy of Hannibal’s flattering judgment, 
who by avoiding to draw a parallel between him and the moit cele- 
brated commanders, infinuated that he knew none worthy to be 
compared with him.’ 

The life of Epaminondas is not written in the fame fpirit 
which animates that of Scipio. The author, as commonly 
happens with French men of letters, is lefs converfant with the 
Greek than with the Roman hiftorians. The /atter, M. Seran 
de la Tour has often read, and ftudied ; the former he feems to 
have perufed, only with a view to write. Several miftekes 
efcape him, which are not corrected by his tranflator; and he 
1s too much attached to thofe opinions of M. de Folard, refpe&- 
ing ancient tactics, which are proved to be altogether erro- 
neous: Vide Hiftory of ancient Greece, &c. paffim. 





* In the book it ftands thus—* Hannibal did not hefitate to name 

Scipio himfelf.’ , 
t An. R. 559. Ante C, 193- t— J, 
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Art. IX. A View of the Englife Interefis in India; and an Account 
of the Military Operations in the Southern Parts of the Peninfula, 
during the Campaigns of 1782, 1783, and 1784. In two Letters, 
addreffed to the Right Honourable the Earl * of ##**#e*#% 214 
to Lord Macartney, and the Select Committee of Fort St. George, 
By William Fullarton of Fullarton, M. P. F.R.SS. of London 
and Edinburgh, and late Commander of the Southern Army on 
the Coalt of Coromandel. 8vo. 5s. Boards, Cadell. 1787. 


Wirt it not altogether matter of courfe in politics, for de. 
claimers and writers, in different interefts, to diftinguith 
the fame things by the moft oppofite names and epithets, we 
fhould long ago have been confounded amid fuch perverfity, 
The youngeft politician muft remember that the American 
war, and the feparation of the colonies, were to bring ine 
evitable deftruction upon this devoted land ; yet we are not de. 
ftroyed, nor like to be on this account ; for the prophets and the 
authors of that war have accommodated the matter together. As 


big with national ruin was it to attempt a friendly commercial 


intercourfe with our next neighbour: but as clamour could not 
prevent the meafure, the fubject is refigned, and the prophecy 
forgotten, in the fucceffion of rifing events, none of which up- 
braid our political infidelity. 

Thus has it fared with our Eaft Indian concerns, ever fince India 
became a capital object of public attention. Employment there 
has been fo defirable, that the ftruggle to elbow each other out, 
and to keep friends and patrons in, has operated to involve every 
thing that pafles, in that remote fcene of ation, in an almoft 
inexplicable confufion. If one writer exults in the flourifhing 
ftate of our Oriental pofleffions, while another deplores the rapid 
decline of agriculture, trade, and population there; a flight hint 
of fecret hiftory is often a fufficient key to the difference in their 
reprefentations, and will admonifh us, how far either of them 
may be intitled to confidence. 

Even the refpeétable Author of the prefent performance, which 
generally exhibits the dark fide of its propofed fubjeét, makes an 
acknowledgment which is in ftri€&t unifon with the preceding 
general obfervations : 

‘ You have heard much, my Lord, and read more, of the mif- 
government in India. There have been declamations without end 
on the peculations of the Company’s fervants,—and acts without 
number to retrieve, if poffible, the Company’s affairs: but thefe de» 
clamations have only tended to afcertain the rhetorical eftimation 
due to the perfons who delivered them,—and thofe aéts have too fre- 
quently confirmed the evils they were meant to remedy.’ 


a 





—— 


* Suppofed to be Lord Mansfeld. 
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Though Colonel Fullarton has provided no refervation in his 
own favour, for joining the language of cenfure and difcontent, 
it muft be allowed that there are no rules without exceptions ; 

et with the moft favourable difpofition toward our Author, we 
find it impoffible to yield an unqualified credit to the following 


reprefentation : | 

‘ In former times the Bengal countries were the granary of na- 
tions, and the repofitory of commerce, wealth, and manufacture, in 
the Eaft. Veffels from all quarters poured out their treafures on the 
banks of the Ganges, and the numberlefs nations that people the 
northern regions of Indoftan, as far as Cafhmire, Lahore, and Thibet, 
including a range of feveral thoufand miles, ufed to depofit their 
riches there, as the great mart and centre of their traffic. But fuch 
has been the reftlefs energy of our mifgovernment, that within the 
fhort {pace of twenty years many parts of thofe countries have been 
reduced to the appearance of a defert. The fields are no longer cul- 
tivated,—extenfive tracts are already overgrown with thickets,—the. 
hufbandman is plundered,—the manufacturer opprefled,—famine has 
been repeatedly endured,—and depopulation has enfued. The dif- 
triéts are farmed out to Renters, or Zemindars,—and the colleétions, 
as well as all other bufinefs relating to finance, are committed to a 
Provincial Chief, who reports to the Committee of Revenue. The 
Renter holds by a precarious tenure, while it cofts him fo much to 
procure and maintain his fituation, that if his exactions bear propor- 
tion to his rifk and advance of money, they muft be extremely fe- 
vere indeed. Neither would it fuit the views of a Chief to be lefs 
induftrious in the bufinefs of extortion. ‘They muft therefore be un- 
ufually inexpert, if they do not between them contrive.to diftrefs the 
inhabitants, to ruin agriculture, and to defraud the Government of 
at leaft thirty or forty per cent. of the ftipulated payments. This 
they manage by ftatements of approaching want, which they them- 
felves have occafioned ; by accounts of provincial works, which are 
never performed ; by unjuftifiable deductions, and by connivance at 
the defalcations of the managers. 

‘ The hufbandmen and Ryots dependent on thefe depredators 
(compared with whom the feudal Serfs were in a ftate of freedom) 
are in their turn happy mortals, when contrafted with the weavers 
and manufacturers. If the former be plundered of their grain, the 
chaff at leaft is left for their fubfiftence ; but fuch is the fyftem of 
commercial regulation, that the wretched manufacturers have hardly 
arefource. The Commercial Chief, to whom they are fubject, and 
who, under the Committee of Trade and Manvfatture, is charged 
with the bufinefs of inveftment, affigns to all the portion of their la- 
bour,—by a fmall advance pretends to an appropriation of their in- 
duftry,—denies their right to ufe their ingenuity for their own ad- 
vantage,—eftablifhes a ruinous monopoly, by the abufe of power, 
and treats them as bondfmen toiling for his benefit. ‘The confe- 
quence is, defertion among the weavers, a decreafing inveftment for 
the Company, enormous acquifition for himfelf, and a fatal ftagna- 
ton of all trade and manufacture throughout his diftrict. 
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* In Oude, Rohilcund, and all.the upper countries within our jn. 
fluence, the natives are, if poflible, itill more diftrefled. Various 
hordes have been driven to defpair by hardthip and exaction. They 
have afleémbled in formidable force, and menaced the whole country; 
—the hufbandman goes to the plough with a firelock over his thou}. 
der, while the Government is too feeble to reftrain thefe outrages, 
and too much depreffed to afford relief.’ 

Thus, according to Colonel Fullarton *, every thing in India 
is rufhing headlong to perdition ; yet if we turn to other writers, 
whofe opportunities of information, and whofe reputation, may 
not be inferior to his own, every thing there is not only in full 
fecurity, but in a high ftate of improvement! Such contradice 


tions may therefore be left to correct each other. 

Sometimes, indeed, we find in the relations or fentiments of a 
writer, a degree of internal evidence, that does not require 
our going to India for farther fatisfa&tion ; and of this kind we 
deem the following account of the diftracted ftate of government 
there : 

‘ The errors of the Company’s management having attraéted the 
attention of adminiftration at home, an act of the legiflaturé was 
paffed in 1773, by which the powers of fovereignty were continued 
in the Company; but the authority of Parliament aflumed an exe- 
cutive interference in thofe very powers of fovereignty, by the ap- 
pointment, recommendation, or confirmation of certain officers of 
jaftice, and others to be eftablifhed in India, The power and dig. 
nity of the Crown had, at an earlier period, been brought into di- 
rect competition, though not on equal terms, with the power and 
fovereign authority of the Company: An embafly had been fent im- 
mediately from the Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, unavoidably in 
oppofition to the power of the Company. Vehement difputes arofe 
between the Ambaffador and the Prefidency of Fort St. George. 
The Governor and Council conftituted the regular authority of the 
fettlement, and poffefled the powers of adminittration; while the 
other claimed fuperiority as reprefentative of the Sovereign. The 
Nabob and al] the other native princes were perplexed. They had 
been taught, that in the Company was vetted the fupreme authority 
of England, as far as refpe€ted India—that no other power had any 
right of interference there. Now they are told, the Company is 
nothing more than a private body of merchants, without confe- 
guence or confideration in their own country, and who are {oon to 
lofe all power and confequence in India. 





* Or, rather, perhaps; to fome confidential friend, or correfpond- 
ent, of the Colonel’s; for our Author tells us, in a note, that the 
* Remarks on the condition of Bengal, and its adjacent territories, 
are not the refult of perfonal obfervation, and therefore may be con- 
fidered as lefs deferving attention than thofe which he has offered on 
the affairs of Coromandel. There is }ittle doubt, however, con- 
fidering the natural fertility of thofe countries, that a mild and per- 
manent adminiftration might foon reftore them to profperity.’ 
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< Jn this fituation of affairs, what fhall the unfortunate Nabob be- 
lieve ?—how fhall he a& ? —A hoft of needy adventurers poflefs them- 
felves of his confidence, impofe upon his credulity, and taint his 
mind with opinions that have fince proved his deftruction. ‘* Your 
Highnefs (fay thefe adventurers) muft fhake off your connections 
with thofe traders ;—you muft now adhere to the fovereign power 
and majefty of England :———You, Sir, are an independent prince ; 
—you are guaranteed in your territory of the Carnatic by the treaty 
of Paris; —the Kings of France and Spain have ratified that treaty, 
and the King of. England is your protector.—Throw off, therefore, 
all dependence on the mercantile affociation.”’ 

¢ You will not be furprifed, my Lord, that an Afiatic Prince, who 
cannot reconcile the contradiction of a body of merchants poflefling 
fovereignty, fhould have been deceived by language {fo congenial to 
his natural propenfities ; efpecially when confirmed by the folemnity 
of public letters, and an embafly from the Sovereign. 

‘ From that moment, his attachment to the Company was fhaken: 
—he fpoke lightly of their power, difregarded their fervants, and 
counteracted their intentions. 

‘ The Government of Madras refented this defection, and forced 
him to confefs that his new allies were either negligent of their pro- 
mifes, or unequal to refift the Company, in whofe hands the execu- 
tive control ftill remained, 

‘ Since that time, the Prefidency ef Madras has beer a continued 
fcene of counteraction. The Senior Officer of the fquadron has 
ufually reprefented his Majefty at the Durbar, and that fituation tends 
to render him, ex officio, an object of jealoufy to the Company’s Go- 
vernment. ‘The Commander in Chief on fhore, has likewife heid an 
authority from the Crown, fo indefinitely exprefled, that he could 
neither fubmit to the government without incurring profeflional un- 
popularity, nor refift without exciting ruinous commotions.’ 

Notwithftanding the fcepticifm with which we perufe almoft 
every publication relative to our affairs in the Eaft Indies, we 
muft acknowledge, that the well-written details and obfervations 
of this Author have contributed not a little to the enlargement 
of our ideas, and the correction of fome opinions which we had 
formed, concerning the real circumftances of the Exgli/h interefts 
in India. His remarks frequently take a wide range, and place 
his political fagacity, as well as his military talents, in a very 
advantageous point of view. His work comprehends a conft- 
derable variety of unqueftionable information, and will, there- 
fore, no doubt, prove materially ufeful to future compilers of the 
Hiftory of Britifo Tranfaftions in the Eaff, when the important 
events of the prefent century fhall pafs in review before the de- 
fcendants of thofe who have been.attors in both the great and 
the intricate (cenes here delineated. His chief object is, pro- 
fefledly, to exhibit ‘ an unbiaffed ftatement of recent occurrences 
in India, and of our aétual fituation theré ;’ and if, in doing this, 
he fails, in any inftance, of giving perfeét fatisfa€tion to fome 


fcaders, who are in different fentiments [perhaps different at- 
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tachments] in regard to Oriental politics, the ferment of the 
times may be more to blame than the writer. With refpe&, jn 
particular, to the Government of Fort St. George, and the dif. 
trefsful ftate in which our Author found the fouthern countries, 
when he commanded the army in thofe parts, we have not the 
fhadow of a doubt, but that every thing is faithfully related; 
and we muft here obferve, that the actual fervice which he ren. 
dered to the Company, by the fpirit and vigilance of his cone 
duét, in theexecution of that important truft, proved of fo much 
confequence,’ and wore fo promifing an appearance of ftill 
greater fuccefs, that we could not, without regret, read his ac. 
count of the interruption of his career, by an unexpected, though ° 
perhaps not unneceflary, paeification with Tippoo Sultaun, 

The mention of Tippoo, in this place, reminds us of the ad- 
vantageous character here given of his father, the renowned Hyder 
Ally Khan.—The following particulars concerning this extra- 
ordinary man, will be new to many of our Readers : 

It is generally known, that Hyder-Ally raifed himfelf, by his 
genius, and military fervices, to be the chief General, and prime 
Minifter, of the Rajah of Myfore, whom he foon found means 
to depofe, and imprifon with his family : after which, he tranf- 
ferred the fceptre to his own hand. 

Hyder began his aéts of fovereignty * by training his peaceful 
fubjeéts to the ufe of arms, by new-modelling the military fyftem ; 
by inviting all ranks of Moormen, Rajapoots, and other warlike 
cafts, to join his ftandard; by encouraging, or rather alluring, 
French and other Europeans to enter into his fervice ; and above all, 
by acourfe of fevere and unremitting duty in the field. He at- 
tacked, and fucceflively fubdued the numerous Polygars, Chiefs, and 
petty Rajahs, whofe poffeffions lay within his reach. He extended 
his views againft the countries fouth of the Ghauts, as far as the 
confines of Tritchinopoly and Madura, on the Malabar coaft. He 
reduced the Zamorin or Sovereign of Calicut, the Rajah of Paligat, 
the other Malabar Rajahs, and rendered the Rajah of Cochin tribu- 
tary to his Circar. He conquered Beddanore, Goutty, and Chitell- 
droog ; the countries of Cudapah, Kanou], and Savanore ;- thus ex- 
tending his dominions as far north as Goa on the Malabar fea, and 
acrofs the peninfula to the country of Palnaud and Ganjam, on the 
coaft of Coromandel. 

‘ With thefe, and other inferior acquifitions, the Rajahfhip of 
Myfore grew into a powerful State, 400 miles in length from north 
to fouthh and near 300 miles in breadth from eaft to weft, with a po- 
pulation of many millions’; an army of 300,000 men, and 5,000,000]. 
of annual revenue. Thefe atchievements were the refult‘of intrepid 
perfeverance. He next ventured to try his ftrength with the Ma- 
rattas and with the Englifh,—though he could not vanquifh them, 
yet he increafed in felf-confidence and public eftimation. His very 
ailures he turned to account, and, like the Czar Peter, fubmitted to 
be worfted, that he might learn to be fuperior. 

' ¢ During 
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‘ During the long interval of peace with the Englifh, from 1769 

to 1780, the improvement of his country, and the ftricteft executive 
gdminiftration, formed the conftant objects of his care. Under his 
matterly control, they attained a perfection never heard of under any 
other Indian Sovereign; the hufbandman, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant profpered in every part of his dominions ; cultivation in- 
creafed, new manufactures were eftablifhed, and wealth flowed into 
the kingdom. But againft negligence or malverfation he was in- 
exorable. The Renters, the Tax-gatherers, and other officers of 
revenue, fulfilled their duty with fear and trembling ; for the flight- 
eft defalcation was punifhed with the chaubuck *, or with death. 
He employed fpies and intelligencers in every corner of his own do- 
minions, and in every court of India; and he had other perfons in 
pay, who ferved as checks upon them, and watched all their opera- 
tions. 
‘ The minuteft circumftance of detail, the produce of a crop, ‘the 
cultivation of a diftriét, the portion paid to the Circar, and that re- 
ferved to the inhabitants, were accurately known to him:—Nota 
movement in the remoteft corner could efcape him,—not a murmur 
or intention of his neighbours, but flew to him.—It will hardly ap- 
pear exaggeration to fay, that he was acquainted with every fpot, 
and almoft with every perfon in his empire, when we-confider that 
he was in a continued round of infpection.—In his Durbar, during 
the hours of bufinefs, reports from all corners were received :—his 
fecretaries fucceflively read to him the whole correfpondence of the 
day:—to each he diétated in few words the fubftance of the anfwer 
to be given ; which was immediately written, read to him, and dif- 
patched. 

‘ Onhis right and left hand, during thefe hours, were placed 
bags of gold and filver ; out of which, thofe who brought him intel- 
ligence were rewarded by one or more handfuls of coin, proportioned 
to their deferts ; he was acceffible to all: every horfeman or fepoy, 
that wanted to enter his fervice, was infpected by himfelf; every 
Jemidar, or offtcer of any note, was intimately known to him. His 
troops were amply paid, but not a fraction was loft. Thofe who 
fapplied his camps, garrifons, and cantonments, were all under fuch 
contribution, that almoft the whole military difburfements reverted 
to his treafury. There was no contractor bold enough to hazard a 
public impofition. ‘There was no commander ingenious enough to 
fcreen inability or difobedience, nor a defaulter that could elude de- 
tection. He poffeffed the happy fecret of uniting minutenefs of de- 
tail with the utmoft latitude of thought and enterprife. As his per- 
feverance and difpatch in bufinefs were only equalled by his pointed- 
nefs of information, fo his concifenefs and decifion in the executive 
departments of a great government, are probably unprecedented in 
the annals of men. Confcious from experience of his own ability, 
and of the weaknefs and diftra€tion of the Englifh, he planned their 
extirpation from India. He fummoned all the native powers to join 
his caufe:—they hefitated, He determined to act alone—and con- 
quered the Carnatic. 
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* The chaubuck is an inftrument for fcourging criminals, Hi 
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‘ His death, in December 1782, left the accomplifhment of his 
farther defigns to his fon and fuccefior, Tippoo Sultaun, to whom he 
bequeathed ah overflowing treafury, which he had filled, —a powerfyj 
empire, which he had created,—and an army of 300,000 men, whom 
he had formed, difciplined, and enured to conquett.’ 

Among other parts of our Author’s work, we have efpecially 
noted his remarks on our political fituation in the Carnatic, &c, 
in which he points out the errors of our paft conduét, and fug. 
gefts what appears to him to be the leaft objectionable mode of a 
permanent reform. 

In treating of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa, 
&c. he gives a particular, and very ftriking vig¢w of the’ extent, 
and Jocal circumftances, of our pofleffions in that extenfive 
quarter, which will at once inftru& and aftonith thole Readers 
who are not already well informed on the fubjed. His geo. 
graphical divifion of what is commonly underftood by the * Mo- 
gul empire,’ is likewife curious, and, we believe, very accurate, 

The political fuggeftions of the Author, relative to the idea 
of our giving permanent fupport to the Gentoo intereft, through- 
out the peniniula, in oppofition to their invaders and oppreffors, 
fecm to merit the utmoft attention. This, he obferves, would 
unavoidably attach the great mafs of the natives to our caufe; 
and leaving their native Rajahs in the full interior dire&ion of 
their d.ftrict, would afford us a voluntary contribution, more 
than fufficient to defray the whole ordinary and contingent 
charges of our Indian eftablifhments. 

In the fecond Jetter, to Lord Macartney and the Sele&t Com- — } 
mittee at Fore. St. George, the Colonel gives a narrative of the 
operations of the army under his command, explains the defects, 
and fuggefts hints for the improvement, of the military fyftem 
and difcipline ; in all which his profeffional charaéter appears to 
great advantage. >¥ 





zercfts in India.’? By an Oilicer late in the Company’s Service in 
Bengal. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 


HIS namelefs officer, who fteps forth to oppofe Col. Ful- 
larton, aflures his reader, that, with refpe&t to Bengal,— 

© we can from our own knowledge, and, from perfonal obferva- 
tion, refute every fyllable that he bas uttered, both as co the | 
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country, the army, and the civil fervice.? But without difput- 
ing the ability that is to atchieve all this, there would be fome 
fatisfation in knowing where it refides; and who we are, whole 
knowledge and ob{fervation are to fuperfede thofe of Colonel Ful- 
lartonf When a gentleman addrefles the Public, in his: proper 
character, and ftands reiponfible for the veracity of what he 
publifhes, his name gives a fanétion, not eafily ftaggered by ano- 
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aymous oppofition, which, as Juch, is deftitute of all authority 


and credit. } 
Yet, under the confiderations mentioned in our account of 


Colonel Fullarton’s production, it may be doubted whether a 
name is of any great importance to publications on Eat Indian 
affairs; and this writer might be ftrongly impelled to controvert 
the Colonel’s reprefentations, and yet have cogent reafons againft 
avowing his oppofition, Be this as it may, Col. Fullarion’s 
account of the calamitous ftate of Bengal, already quoted, is 


thus adverted to: 
‘ We are warranted in affirming, that this paffige, as far as it re- 


Jates to Bengal, is grofsly erroneous throughout. It is a fact of 
univerfal notoriety, that under the Englifh government large tradls 
of land have been brought into cultivation, which never were culti- 
vated prior to Our government ; —-that frontier Rajahs and Zemin- 
dars, heretofore independent of Bengal, but who lived by plunder- 
ing the induftrious and inoffenfive natives of Bengal, have, under 
our adminiftration, been brought into complete fubjeftion, and are 
now as profitable, as induftrious, and as contented fulyects, as any 
under our dominion. Famine was once, and but once, endured, 
fince the Englifh have had an influence; and that at a time when 
Mahomed Reza Cawn was at the head of the revenues. It was a 
vifitation from God, and not to be imputed to the error of man. To 
the honoar of Englifhmen, the writer of thefe fheets can affirm, thar, 
jadividually and collectively, his countrymen did their utmoft to al- 
leviate thofe miferies, which neither rapacity nor peculation had oc- 
cafioned ; and to the honour of Mr. Haftings (though an impeached 
man) be it mentioned, that the firft obje&t of his attention, after he 
fucceeded to the government of Bengal, was, to adopt meafures for 
the effelual prevention of fo dreadful a calamity in future.’ 

Again, ‘ It is a fubje& of curiofity to gentlemen who are well ace 
quainted with Bengal, to perufe the defcriptions given of that coun- 
try by thofe who have never feen it. An ingenious Member of the 
Houle gf Commons * has defcribed the natives to be, as they un- 
doubted ly are, a well-informed, numerous, and induftrious people, 
‘ famed for all the arts of polifhed life, while we were yet in the 
woods.’ Is it poflible for a moment to fuppofe, that the Britith go- 
vernment could exift for a year in fuch a country, containing tea 
millions of people, if it were of fo oppreflive a nature as this gentle- 
man and Mr, Fullarton have defcribed it to be, efpecially if it be 
alfo true, that our army is neither rezularly paid nor well difciplined ; 
and that entire corps never had any exiflence but upon paper? The 
truth is, that neither the one defcription nor the other is founded in 
fact. Our government is not oppreffive, our army is well paid, ably 
commanded, and the firicteit attention is paid to its difcipline ; or 
how could we have refitted fo fuccefsfully the efforts of an hoft of 
esemies in India, when we failed in every other part of the globe?’ 

Col, Fullarton’s difadvantageous account of the military efta- 
blifhment in Bengal, which is alluded to in the above extract, 
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feems to be confidered by the Remarker, as the moft materia} 
paflage in his book; accordingly many fats are appealed to, in 
order to invalidate it. 

In other points, the Remarker agrees with the Colonel, and 
pays him feveral compliments on the truth and juftice of his ob. 
fervations: particularly on his hints for the improvement of the 
army. 

Since our perufal of thefe Remarks, we have feen a fecond 
edition of Co]. Fullarton’s book ; to which the Author has given 
a Preface, containing fome general notices of the moft material 
obje&tions which had been made to his work, fince the appear. 
ance of the firft edition. We have attended to this Preface with 
fatisfaction, as it has ferved to confirm the good opinion that we 
had conceived of the Author’s candour,—let party fay what it 
pleafes. For us, we are of no party, with refpeé to any § inte- 
refts in India.” We are too poor to have much property at rifk 
in the Company’s affairs, and too proud to receive the didtates of 
any man, as to what we may ¢hiné, or fay, concerning them, or 


their conduétors, at home or abroad, ; 





Art. XI. The Fate of Sparta, or the Rival Kings: A Tragedy. By 
Mrs. Cowley. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Robinions. 1788. 


ROM the title of this Tragedy, we were led to expe& a 
Fk difplay of Spartan virtue; a band of patriots, and legifla- 
tors, with fentiments towering above the fons of modern Eu- 
rope, and rifing almoft tothe incredible. But, being the work 
of a Lady, the fubject is befpangled with flowers and beauties 
of a very different kind. We fhall ftate the action here repre- 
fented, and then make a few obfervations on the fable, the ftyle, 
and compofition. 

Leonidas and Cleombrotus were joint kings of Sparta, but 
the latter, by the ftratagems of his. brother king, was depofed, 
and driven into exile. Chelonice (the daughter of Leonidas) 
was married to Cleombrotus, and had to ftruggle with oppofite 
and contending paffions: fhe loved her hufband, and was ten- 
derly attached to her father. Filial duty prevailed, and fhe 
remained with her child at Sparta. Meanwhile, Cleombrotus 
affembled an army, and at the time when the play opens, had 
actually laid fiege to Sparta. The affaule was to be made in 
the night. To prevent the flaughter, in which her father might 
fall, Chelonicé, in the difguife of a prieftefs, ventures to her 
bufband’s camp, and by her powers of perfuafion fufpends the 
intended attack. She returns to the city, where her fecret vifit to 
the enemy is charged againft her as treafon to the ftate. For this 
fhe is tried before her father, and acquitted; but refufing to invite 
Cleombrotus into the town, that he might there be treacheroufly 
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cut off, fhe and her child are ordered to be confined in prifon. 
In this moment Amphares, who afpires at once to the bed of 
Chelonicé and the throne, goes, while night ftill continues, to 
che tent of Cleombrotus, and by a feigned tale endeavours to 
Gre the mind of the depofed king with jealoufy. He talks of her 
intrigues, and of an affignation with a gay young lover in a 
grove within the walls of the city. Cleombrotus liftens to this 
ftrange ftory, and refolves to enter the town, and deteét his 
wife and her paramour. Chelonice, in the interim, remains con- 
fined with her child. We fee her in her prifon-moments. ‘The 
defign of Amphares is to murder the hufband in the grove, but 
by miftake, inftead of Cleombrotus, who is actually on the fpot, 
he kills his own brother Nicrates. Cleombrotus having efcaped 
the fnare, wanders about the town, and being foon purfued by his 
enemies, takes fanétuary in the temple of Minerva, Leonidas 
burfts in, and in violation of religious rites, orders Cleombrotus 
to be dragged away, and fent intoexile. He crowns his daugh- 
ter, and declares her the partner of his throne. Connubial 
Jove now prevails, Since her father is fafe, fhe is determined 
to fhare her hufband’s fate; but Leonidas, who had gone forth 
from the temple, returns mortally wounded. He has the fatif- 
faction, however, before he dies, to fee Amphares put to death 
by-Cleombrotus, who now regains his fceptre, and finds that 
his wife was wrongfully accufed. ‘Ihe play ends with the 
following moral : 
The invelop’d will, 
Who thus thro’ darknefs works our brighteft days, 
And darts his glory o’er our thorny ways. 

Such is the ftory of the piece. The firft obfervation that 
occurs is, that the whole is a chain of improbabilities. Would 
a general officer, at the head of an army impatient for the 
aflault, fuffer the wife, whom he loves, to return again to his 
enemies, and into a city devoted to flaughter? When his wife 
has left him, would he, in a moment of fuch importance, lifter 
toan idle ftory of an intrigue between Chelonicé and a young 
gallant? Would he quit his army, and venture alone into the 
town to be a fpy upon the conduct of his wife? This is alla 
puny -love bufinefs amidft the horrors of war. The fate of 
Sparta feems to be forgotten, and to give way to that which 
looks too like a modern intrigue. When Chelonicé refufes the 
crown, the child fays, * What, won't you be a Queen?’ Wedo 
not know whether that raifed a laugh in the theatre, but to us 
it feems to border upon the ridiculous. 

The ftyle and language of the play, by no means fuit the 
Nature of dramatic dialogue. We have fimilies ill adapted to 
the occafion, altogether unneceflary, and feldom tending to 
illuftrate, or embellifh. Natural dition gives place to meta- 
~ —_ phor, 
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phor, and little prettinefles, that pall the tafte of the reader 
and are therefore blemifhes. Of this we fhall give a few in. 
ftances: * Grand horrors hailing the devoted night :’ what does 
that mean ?—* Balmy night's fill fabbath: The hour of repofe 
is intended; why not more obvioufly exprefled ?>—Two kin 
are called * a biarchy.’—Tears are cloiffered in the beart.—Apollo 
is beamy-hair'd —The moon is the car of the nodturnal goddefi,— 
We are to underftand that there are two Suns in the hemifphere, 
for * this day's fun refigns the race to bim who gilds to-morrow,’ — 
The eagernefs of the foldier pants for crimfon labour. A war- 
ior fays, what fragrant meffage from my love? To exprels fix 
years, fix funs have belted round the world. In the grove, where 
Jovers meet, /awle/s Cupids reign, and fing paans to difbonour. 
Filiacide is a new word in the criminal law. The commander 
of an army, amidft the impending horrors of war, goes to the 
object of his love, * as eager xephirs fly to kifs the rofe.’ We 
do not imagine that a play, written in this anti-natural ftyle, 
could have much effc& in the theatre: in the clofet all this 
quaintnefs is difgufting. The general charaGter of Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s ftyle may be given in her own language : 


Words, whofe founds vibrate on the ear, 
But cannot raife ideas in the mind. 


r Maroy 


Art. XII. The Regent; a Tragedy. As it is a&ted at the Theatre 
Royalin Drury Lane. Written by Bertie Greatheed Efq. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Robfon and Co. 1788. , 


S this Play is the work cf a gentleman and a fcholar, the 
Author fhould be received as a welcome member of the re- 
public of letters. It is not o‘ten that we have plays from 
writers foeminently qualified for'this {pecies. of literary compofi- 
tion. ‘Confidered as a firft performance, the piece before us pro- 
mites well for the lovers of the Drama, The outline of the fub- 
jet here prefented to us may be compendioufly ftated. Anfaldo, 
Duke of Catalonia, went with his fon, Carlos, then of tender 
years, to vifit Alphonfo, King of Arragon, leaving wre 
genyduring his abfence. Alphonfo, as foon as his vifitor had 
put’ Hhimfelf in the power of a foreign Court, demanded that 
Manuel fhould be delivered up to him. This was refufed ; but 
to'enforce compliance, the enraged monarch threw Anfaldo and 
his infant:fon into prifon.. Afier a year’s confinement Anfaldo 
was releafed. Manuel, in the mean time, was fired with two 
paffions, which in all ages have difturbed the peace of man: he 
afpired at once to the throne and the bed of Dianora, the con- 
fort of Anfaldo. In. order to attain his purpofes, he employed 
his brother Gomez, with a band of ruffians, to way-lay An- 
faldo on his return home, and put him to immediate deaths 
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Gomez undertakes:the horrid bufinefs; but by miftake kills an- 
other, and lets Anfaldo efcape. The murder, however, is fup- 

fed by him and the Regent to be actually committed. Dianora, 
to (often her affliction, defired that her fon, Carlos, who ftill 
remained at the Court of Arragon, might be fent home to his 
mother. For this/purpofe, Manuel agrees to fend his brother 
Gomez to conduct the young prince, 

In this fituation of things the play opens. In the progrefs of 
it, Carlos is reftored. But the mother’s troubles are not at an 
end. Manuel declares his paffion; but in vain. Dianora is 
refolved to be true to the memory ‘of her deceafed hufband, 
Meanwhile Anfaldo returns, and takes refuge with old Gerbin, 
an humble cottager. “There he learns the ftate of affairs ; and 
while he is concerting his meafures, Carlos, the young prince, 
istaken from the arms of Dianora, in order to force her into 
compliance with the paffions of the Regent. The prince is to 
be put to death in the fight of his mother, if fhe will not yield 
confent. She is determined to‘perifh rather than fubmit.. An- 
faldo, in that moment, breaks into the palace with a band of 
friends. It then appears that Gomez, ftung with remorfe, be- 
came the friend of Anfaldo’s caufe, and faved the life of Carlos. 
Manuel is killed ina combat with Anfaldo. Dianora embraces 
her ford and her child, and ends the piece with thefe lines : 

So boifterous the attacks of blifs and woe, 
That reft muft pacify our da/bing {pirits, 
And drop his fhady curtain on the /cene. 

Conftraéted with thefe materials, the fable is managed with 
art. The fcenes are well arranged, and exhibit, in fucceffion, 
great variety of paffions. ‘The horrors of a guilty mind are 
ftrongly feen in the charaéter of Manuel, inferior to nothing but 
Macbeth. The tender affections of Dianora are well contrafted 
to her fortitude. ‘Old Gexsin has a fine effect, infomuch that 
one regrets that his part‘is fo fhort. The Author has dared, ia 
imitation of our early dramatic authors, to write the dialogue of 
his under-charaéters in profe, arid thofe fcenes are high!y pleaf- 
ing. In that ftyle of compofition the language is timple and 
afte€ting. In verfe our Author is not fo chafte. Falfe thoughts 
and glittering expreffions occur too often. We fhall fele& a 
few of thefe, not for the malignant pleafure of finding blemithes, 
but with a view to put an author, who promifes fo well as Mr. 
Greatheed, on his guard againft little embellifhments in his 


future compolitions. “We have in this play the many-man/fioned 


blifs: che phrafe is not happy; but we fuppofe it is an allufion 
to Scripture—*¢ In my father’s houfe are many manfions.” What 
are, blafts hurtling through peaked vaults? Imitations of Shake- 
fpeare do not always fucceed: it is their misfortune to put us 
Mm mind of fomething better. The Phanix immortali'y is very 
quaint. 
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_ quaint. Your phrafe is as the meteor of the fen, indefinite and:vague: 
leave out the meteor of the fen, meo periculo. A bird Stringing its 
waving vans feems to be a mere affectation of old language. The 
fimile of a nightingale finging to the fun, and breaking the code 
of nature, is l-timed and ill exprefled. The fame may be faid 
of the hauberk of high Providence: the fhield would be: better 
vnderftood, and why not fay fo? The /moke of confcience fmoul. 
dering is by no means a happy allufion. If a man wants to 
afk another what his words aim at, why fhould he exprefs a 
plain thought unnaturally? why fay, Whitherward tends the 
travel of thy words? Ard if a man hears the founds of furious 
menace, why fay, ‘* the. chords of menace tang’d upon my ear ?” 
There are many fuch biemifhes in this play; but they are pim. 
ples on a beautiful face. Mr. Greatheed writes from the heart 
upon moft occafions, and it is painful to fee him catching at 
finery, when a plainer expreffion would better anfwer his pur- 
pofe. Thefe little affe&tations are what Dr. Garth called the 
boyifms of Ovid, and Dryden the Deilabs of the ftage. When 
Mr. Greatheed, at a period of maturer judgment, bids adieu to 
his beyi/ms and Delilabs, he will moft probably be an excellent 


dramatic writer. Meum y, 


Art. XIII. Quatritme Suite, &c. Fourth Continuation of Confidera- 
tions on fome Parts of the Mechanifm of Societies. By the Mar- 


quis de Cafaux. 8vo, 2s.6d. Elmfley. 1788. 
LESSINGS on him, fays Sancho Panca, who firft in- 


vented fleep: it covereth a man all over as with a cloak, 
Blefled, fay we, is that man who enjoys a fpirit of cheerful 
hilarity, with a fufficiency of the milk of human kindnefs, 
Wherever he walks, throvgh this dreary vale of tears, as the 
churlith cynic affeéts to cali this world, frefh flowers {pring up 
under his feet ; nature, in his prefence, puts on her gayeft robes; 
the barren wildernefs itfelf rejoices at his approach; every vaty- 
ing fcene affords new fources of delight, and the whole globe, 
like enchanted ground, becomes peopled with fportive fairies 
and benignant genii. Blefled is he who thus can pluck the 
rofe without its thorn, and who knoweth alfo how to make 
others participate in his enjoyment. Such were the fentiments 
infpited by the perufal of this little work. Happy would it be 
for mankind if every one could furvey the objects around. bim 
with the fame cheerful complacency as doth our amiable 
author. | . 

It feems, however, that fome critics have not viewed this 
fprightly Frenchman in the fame favourable light that we do. 
One of them, in the abundance of his zeal, hath even gone fo 
far as to deem the mechanifm of focieties worthy to be burnt by 
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the hands of the common executioner. Luckily, however, per- 
haps, tor the caufe of li erature in general, and certainly for the 
repofe of our author in particular, the decrees of Reviewers ate, 
to our no {mall mortification, regarded by the executive powers 
of this realm merely as a dead letter; fo that however dread 
ful our anathemas may appear, like th of another vene- 
rable tribunal, they often fall to the ground, without effeé, in 
this land of free thinkers. Nay, when our decifions are pecu- 
liarly fevere, they even, on fome occafions, produce a retort, 
and not always the retort courteous, fuch as our author, with 
great good-humour, gives on the prefent occafion, 

‘Is it,’ he afks, * becaufe I have unveiled the abfurdity, the 
injuftice, the barbarity, of fome maxims which our anceftors 
have tran{mitted to us as truths, facred as the Bible, that I am 
to be punifhed by the common executioner ? 

‘ Is it becaufe | have faid, that if a great man die:, in a 
country where his value is known, it is only neceflary to ftamp 
on the earth, and there will ttart up fen others? 

‘ Is it becaufe I have faid that it is dangerous, abfurd, ridi- 
culous, to defpife and infult another nation:—that the bounty 
on the exportation of grain in England, is the only reafonable 
premium, and that even that was reafenable only, becaufe it 
was neceflary to free agriculture from the damage it fuftains 
by the numerous abfurd regulations extorted from the legiflature 
by all kinds of mercantile monopolies: —that England in lofing 
America, has only loft the.means, but too fedudtive, of purfuing 
a hurtful project, of which the prefent degree of knowledge in 
Europe attefted the impoffibility and demonftrated the folly, &c. 
&c. &c.—Is it for fuch crimes as thefe [the greateft part of 
which we muft omit] that I am to be punifhed by the common 
executioner ?’—But let not our good friend (for we always 
with to make friends of thofe we efteem) think it wonderful 
that fuch a fevere fentence fhould have been pronounced againft 


-him.—We know a certain philofopher who has with great truth 


aflerted that it is extremely dangerous for a minifter to promul- 
gate laws, * qui ne s’éievoient pas au point du barométre ge- 
neral [le degré général de lumiére exiftant dans la nation fur 
Vobjet du loi, au moment Ou elle eft promulgée] cu qui Pex- 
cédoient un peu trop. Nor is it dangerous for a minifter or 
legiflator only to go beyond the general degree of knowledge in 
the nation at the time., An author alfo runs no fmall.rifk of 
being tangbt feelingly that it is a rafh and hazardous under- 
taking. Even we, Reviewers ourfelves, frequently are made to 
know how. ill judged fuch.an attempt would be, and therefore 
muft often content ourf€tves: with obfcure hints, where more 
dire& and opea obferyations would fubjed& us to the fevere lafh 
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of public reprehenfion.—But if the intrepid Marquis will, jn 
fpite of dame Prudence, mount upon his tripod, and thunder 
forth his oracles—let him ftand to the confequences—who can 
help him?—Can he be furprifed however, if fome men fhould 
flare, when he announces fuch propofitions as the following; 
© Le fiécle prochaing fera certainment plus éclané que le notre ; 
il faut nous confoler: mais je doute qu’avec toutes fes lumieres, 
il puiffe concevoir comment un homme plein d’efprit, dévorg 
d’ambition, & maitre de s’immortalifer en reunniffant une cen, 
taine de perfonnes pour l’aider a perfectionner fes idées, a téparer 
dans fix mois tout4e mal qui s’etoit fait depuis un fiécle, les 
aflembla uniquement pour leur ordonner de croire qu’s) avoit 
tout vu, & leur conter en termes bien pompeux, gu’:l ne lear 
refloit plus qu’a fermer les yeux S ouvrir les mains pour que tout le 

royaume profitat de fes découvertes.’ . 
The good Marquis is too well acquainted with the mode of 
thinking that has prevailed among us, on fubjects of this na- 
ture, for feveral centuries paft, not to be fenfable that fuch opi- 
nions as the above will appear to many, not a little heterodox 
and paradoxical: and he is alfo too well acquainted witn the 
nature of the human frame, not to know, that in every thing, 
unlefs perhaps on religious fubjects, whoever goes beyond the 
degree of knowledge of his reader, is fure to fall, in the opi- 
nion of that reader, far below it, and to draw from him a {neer 
of contempt, which will be expreffled with all the infolence 

that an undifcerning felf-love can diétate. 

Notwithftanding the general liberty that prevails in this 
country, and which in time will correé&t many errors of opinion, 
et thefe, when they have taken deep root, cannot be eafily 
eradicated. It muft be by flow degrees, and repeated efforts, 
and not by one bold ftroke, that they can be deftroyed. Though 
we cordially agree with our refpectable author in admitting, 
* that many of thofe facred maxims which govern every thing in 
fociety, never have been inveftigated, and that of ten which 
are aflerted with confidence, and liftened to without a furmife 
that they can be in any refpect doubtful, perhaps mime are ree 
peated on no better authority than the word of another, who 
had himfelf no higher authority for his own affertion ;’ yet we 
likewife know, that for one man-who will refolve to undertake 
this troublefome inveftigation, millions will be content to‘admit 
the aflertion as it comes; that for one perfon who will exa> 
mine the inveftigation after it has been made, thoufands will be 
better pleafed to reject it im tote, as abfurd and ridiculous; and, 
that their opinion may feem to have the greater weight, they 
will often be defirous of reprefenting it as dangerous alfos 
Every one therefore who refolves to think deep/y muft expect to 
2 . os . mecct 
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mect with obloquy and infult; for it is thus that little minds 
pleafe —" with the idea of becoming greater than the 
reatelt. 

There are two national prejudices that have taken deep pof- 
fefion of our minds, and have been long cherifhed in Great 
Britain,—our enmity to France,—and a defire to encourage 
commerce and manufactures by particular political regulations. 
Our author, inftead of refpeéting thefe prejudices, attacks them 
in the moft open and undifguifed manner. The favourable 
view which he has been pleafed to give of the difpofitions of the 
king, and the refources of the kingdom, of France, will prove 
far from agreeable to honeft John Bull; who is never fo 
well pleafed as when he hears the one defpifed, and the other 
reprefented as extremely infignificant. From this circumftance 
alone he will be no favourite with the many, or with thofe who 
write for the entertainment or approbatjoa of the many. And 
the following paflage will be as little acceptable to another very 
numerous and important, and, in fome fenfes, refpectable part 
of the community. 

After fhewing how to raife a nation to the moft flourifhing 
flate, he confiders how it may be brought back to its former 
depreffion. * Nothing,’ fays he, * is more eafy, with the affift- 
ance of twenty corporations, of which I have fpoken; and cor- 
porations, as they itand, can be good for nothing elfe. It only 
remains that | fhould further fuppofe that they have fucceeded in 
the attempt which they have infailibly made; to extort or obtain 
by fraud or importunity from government: 

‘ A primary regulation which recompenfes, and confequently 
aflures the greateft poffible exportation of national merchandife : 

* A fecond regulation, which puts the greateft poffible ob- 
ftru€ion to the introduétion of foreign merchandife : 

‘ A third regulation, which forbids the exportation of grain, 
from the moft humane motive in the world—that bread may be 
furnifbed to the labourer as cheap as poffible: 

‘In fine—a fourth regulation, which condemns to the gib- 
bet, the gallies, or the prifon, thofe ungrateful and mutinous 
wretches who refufe to be contented with the price that the 
manufacturer fhall fix upon their labour, after thefe generous 
manufacturers fhall have taken from the revenue of the landed 
gentlemen, BY DIMINISHING THE PRICE OF GRAIN (and he 
might have added of flocks with their produce), all the money 
that is neceflary for giving thefe mutinous, ungrateful wretches 
their bread at a low price.’—How many thoufands of men in 
this ifland, who think themfelves perfeétly well qualified to go- 
vern the nation with the moft confummate wifdom, will look 
upon thefe remarks with a kind of horror, as tending to turm 
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into ridicule, what they will call the wifeft political regulations 
that could ever be adopted ! 

Our author, however, though not the only one who has 
confidered regulations of the kind juft mentioned, as hurtful in 
certain cafes, has extended his views further; he has made his 
obfervations more general, and has uttered them with lefs re. 
ferve than moft others have done. * This univerfal rage,’ fays 
he, ‘to regulate—this defire to direct, to place, to limit—talents, 
taftes, paffions, riches, &c, has no other effect than to derange 
every thing, and put it out of its place. Every thing infenfibly 
affumes its natural place in fociety when adminifiration confines 
itfelf merely tothe care of protecting one man againit another,— 
Philofophy to the fearch of truth—and Morality to the preaching 
of peace, to the recommending the love of all men, even of 
Turks, for Turks are alfo our brethren, according toa French 
bifhop, as quoted by M. Mirabeau—to publifh, to infpire, to 
augment the horror, and to unveil the folly of advancing, of 
affirming, that one nation can be the natural enemy of anoth:r, a 
fentiment which cannot exift in the heart of any man, and 
which, if it did exift, would demonftrate nothing clearly, but 
the fear of an infant, or the ferocity of a brute.’ 

Such opinions, however favourable they may be to the general 
rights of mankind, are by no means confonant to the prejudices 
of the bu!k of the people in this ifland. For our own part, the 
more we know of this author, the more we admire his talents, 
and refpeét his difpofition. His works abound with deep re- 
flections, and extenfive views of things,—but we mutt ftill re- 
gret that the peculiarities of his manner prevent them from 
being fo obvious as we could wifh. For farther fatisfaction we 
muft refer the reader to the book itfelf, where he will find 
abundance of matter to excite his curiofity; and if he bas a 
turn for deep fpeculation in matters that affect the general 
interefts of mankind, he will not probably think his time 
mif-fpent. But it is to thofe only who have been accuftomed 
to reafon deeply on political fubjects that this work can prove 
in any refpect interefting, 

To the author himfelf, whofe benevolent intentions we 
refpedt, if poffible ftill more than we admire the reach of his 
talents, we beg leave to return our beft thanks for the pleafure 
and information his works have afforded us. May he proceed 
in his laudable purfuit to inftru& and improve mankind! Let 
him never forget that this is the land of freedom,—that cri- 
tics are not here infallible diGtators;—and that truth mutt 
finally prevail. The time, we hope, approaches, when le- 
giflators will be afhamed of being made the dupes of monopo- 
diits; when they - difdain, in the language of Hamlet, ni 
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played upon by others as a paffive pipe ; when minifters will be 
compelled to ftudy and promote the general welfare of the 
ople in order to fecure their places, rather than to purchafe 
the favour of overgrown individuals, or powerful companies, 
st the general expence; and when men, from policy as well as 
from a religious principle, fhall look on all mankind as their 
brethren, and ftudy to promote univerfal felicity as the fureft 
means of augmenting individual profperity:—But the time is 
not yet come. — Prejudices muft gradually abate,—and the 
foundations of many of them are already fhaken—* Le /écle 
prochain era certainement plus éclairé que le notre; il faut nous 


confoler.’ — A. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Art. XIV. Mémoires d’ Agriculture, &c. Vols. IV. and V. See 


our lait month’s Review. 


Vol, IV. RIMESTRE de Printemps. Spring quarter, for 
the months of April, May, and June, 1786. 

In the extracts from papers communicated in this number, 
we find an account of, a kind of bread uled by the inhabitants 
of the ifle of Palma (one of the Canaries), from the root of a 
fpecies of fern common in that ifland as wei] as in moft parts 
of Europe. The root is cleaned, dried, and reduced to a pow- 
der, which is extremely light; [qu. is it white, and fit for hair 
powder *] this is afterward made intoa pafte with water, and 
baked like bread. We have not a doubt but the large roots of 
feveral fpecies of this common plant may be applied to various 
economical ufes. The root of the royal fern, ofmunda regalis, 
in particular, affords, when fteeped in water, a vifcous, gluti- 
nous fubftance, in great quantities, very much refembling the 
unbeaten white of an egg.—This, in certain circumftances, 
aflumes a bright red colour.—But we have not heard that either 
as a dye, as a medicine, or as an efculent, this plant has 
hitherto been applied to any valuable ufe. 

From feveral experiments communicated by the AZargquis de 
Léry, it appears that the fruit of the horfe-chefnut affords a 
Wholefome nourifhment for cattle, and may even be employed 
with fuccefs for fattening them. It is faid to render the tallow 
of thofe fattened with it. particularly firm.—The milk yielded 
by cows fed upon it, is alfo faid to be thicker and richer than 
that produced from any other kind of food. 

The culture of maize, or Indian corn, feems to be gaining 
ground in France, efpecially in the fouthern provinces. M. 
Amoreux, of Montpellier, recommends this plant as remarkably 
Proper for being reared on the borders of rivers, and in places 
aptto be overflowed. He even thinks it tends tc gry up the bumi- 
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dity, and render the ground firmer than it otherwife would 
have been.—However this may be, there is no doubt that this 
plant profpers abundan:ly on {wampy grounds. 

M Dimbcey, from Peru, prefented to the fociety a {pecimen of 
a kind of flour, or ftarch, prepared from a root of a lileaceoys 
plant called chuno—couno, Alfircemeria ligta, Linn. which is ac. 
counted a wholefome and nourifhing food. M. Thouin thinks a §. 
milar fubftance might be obtained from the root of the branching 
afphodel—a/phodelus ramofus, Linn. But M4. M. Fourcrey and 
Parmentier tried in vain to obtain a fimilar fubftance from the 
roots of that plant. 

M. Brouffonet gives, in the laft article of this part, a receipt 
for makin fpruce beer.—We were furprifed this philofophic 
enquirer did not inveftigate the nature of this popular compo. 
fition, and try to deftroy that myfticifm which has hitherto 
accompanied all accounts of it. 

The firft effay at large in this Trimefire is by M. Buret, 
Counfellor of State, Auditor of Accounts, and ancient Lieu. 
tenant General of the Bailliage of the city of Beauvais, on the 
means of reducing the meafures of grain of the diftriG of 
Beauvais to the fetier of Paris. This is an accurate perform. 
ance; and its ule is obvious.—The work reflects honour on 
the worthy magiftrate for his attention to a matter of fuch 
public utility. 

In the fecond paper, AZ. le Marquis de Bullion communicates 
fome obfervations on the culture of afparagus. We prefume 
the directions are very good. 

Memoir 4th. On the Culture aud Ufes of Maize. By M. 
Parmentier. This worthy academician, ever attentive to matters 
of utility, here endeavours to furnifh his countrymen witha 
fet of plain direétions for the culture of this valuable kind of 
wheat, which feems to be well adapted to the climate of fome of 
the provinces of France. 

Memoir 5th. On the Organization of the different Kinds 
of Tumours and Excrefcences upon the Bogy and Branches 
of Trees. By 14. Daubenton. An accurate phyfical invefti- 
gation concerning the particulars here announced, to which we 
muft refer the curious reader. 

Memoir 6th. On the different Species of Poplars, and the 
Advantages that may be derived from their Culture. By M. 
Fougeroux de Bondaroy. 

This is a continuation of the account of the experiments 
begun by JZ. M. Duhamel, with a view to afcertain the value 
and ufes of different kinds of trees. The poplar is a beautiful 
and quick-growing tree, though the value of the wood of many 
of the forts is very little known in the northern parts of Europe. 


This fet. of experiments, therefore, which tends to direct the 
planter 
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lanter to make choice of the moft ufeful forts, muft be highly 
efteemed by the Public. 

M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy finds that the wood of the black 

lar is good, and ufeful for many purpofes; that the Lom- 
bardy poplar, populus fa/ligata, is of very’ little value; that the 
Virginia popiar, populus Virginiana, affords a wood of ex- 
cellent quality, that may be applied to many ufes. The Caro- 
lina poplar, populus Carolinenfis,—heterephfila, Linn, is a very 

uick grower, ; beautiful when found, but liable to be hurt by 
cold. Its wood appeared to M. de B. to be of little value; 
but M. Adalefherbes, who cut down a large tree of this fort, 
was aflured by his carpenter, that the wood was very good.— 
That the Tacamahaca, populus Tacamahaca balfamifera, is a 
dwarfith plant *, of little value-—That the Liard, populus Cana- 
denfis, is a large tree, the wood light, not eafy to be fplit, and 
fit for feveral ufes.—That the white poplar, populus alba, isa 
large growing tr’e, affurding a wood of excellent quality, and 
is among the moft valuable of this fpecies.— That the trembling 
poplar, populus tremula, Linn. is neither fo large a tree nor affords 
fuch wood as the former.—Thefe are in few words the princi- 
pal refult of the experiments of this Gentleman, on this clais of 
plants. —A few other forts are mentioned, but nothing decifive 
with regard to them is determined. 

The Writer reports, that from fome experiments made by M, 
Dambourney, it appears that the poplar may be ufefully employ- 
ed in dyeing. The Italian poplar gives a dye of as fine a 
luftre, and equally durable, as that of the fineft yellow wood, 
and its colour is more eafily extracted. It is likewife very apt ta 
unite with other colours in compofition. Befide the populus 
fofigata, M. Dambourney tried alfo the black poplar, the Vir- 
ginian do. the baltam do. or Liard, the white do. and the trems 
bling poplar; and founa that all thefe dyed wool of a nut- 
colour, tawn-colour (vigogne), Nankin, mufk, and other grave 
fhades, according to the quantity of wood employed, and the 
length of time it was boiled. 

M. M. le Duc de Liancourt, Saint Fean de Crévecacur, & Cadet 
de Vaux, give a report to the fociety, in the (ucceeding article, 
concerning the ufes of a kind of kitchen utenfil employed in 
America for the purpofe chiefly of boiling potatoes. The peculia- 
nity of this contrivance confifts in putting the potatoes, or other 
foots, in a veflel pierced with holes, within a larger pot, having 
a very clofe cover, fo as that the roots are not immerfed in the 
Water, which covers only the bottom of the pot, but are de~ 
tained in the fteam rifing from that water when it boils, We 
are told that the roots bo:led in as fhort a time this way, as if they 
had been immerfed in the water, and are much drier, and have 


* We have feen it above thirty feer high. 
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more flavour.—That in the fame manner cabbages, greens, 
Carrots, turnips, and moft other vegetaoles thus cooked, have 
much more flavour than when boiled in plain water ;—but that 
afparagus and artichokes in particular eat much more delicately 
when thus managed, than when boiled in the ordinary way, 
as it is found that the juice extracted from the harder parts of 
thefe plants, which is of a harfher tafte than that of the more 
fucculent parts, tends to contaminate the whole. This utenfil 
is however particularly recommended for thofe places where the 
water has a mineral taint or a faline impregnation.—-By adapt. 
ing a tin veflel with holes in it to the fhape of any clofe boiler, 
the purpofe may be effeéted.—Fifh and fowl, and other meat, 
fay be done in the fame manner. We have learnt, however, 
from fome trials that have been made of this utenfil in our own 
country, that there is reafon to doubt if it be a great improve- 
ment in the furniture of the kitchen. 

Vol. V. TLrimefire d’Eté. Summer Quarter, for the Months 
of July, Auguft, and September, 1786. 

In the extracts from papers in this volume is an account of fome 
experiments by the 4bbé Bre/uque de Befangan of feeding horfes and 
cattle on dried vine twigs, which he found to anfwer very well, 
and in perticular that they were better for horfes than very dry hay, 
The twigs were cut (mall, moiftened with water, and bruifed 
under a ftone like a tanner’s mill. “The great {carcity of forage 
for fome years palt in France has turned the attention of the 
people very much to enquiries of this fort. Leaves of various 
kinds of trees have been found to anfwer well. But they do 
not yet feem to have adverted to many other fubftances that 
can be much moré eafily obtained. Furze, we have been af- 
fured, on. the beft authority, has been found to afford an abun- 


dant and wholefome food for cattle, when bruifed. The fmall - 


branches and leaves of the Scotch pine, without any preparation, 
is a whelefome food for cattle and fheep, and is not attended 
with any of. thofe deleterious effects that accompany the ufe of 
the common broom as food for fheep. Even heath has 
been employed for the fame purpofe, on fome occafions, with 
good effect. | 

M. P Abbé Dicquemare recommends the ufe of different ma- 
rine fubftances as manure. Sea-weeds of all kinds have been 
long ufed for that purpofe on the coafts of Great Britain. In 
addition to thefe, AZ. Fougeroux de Bondaroy withes that all 
kinds of fifhff that are not ufed as food for mankind, fhould be 
carefully fearched for as manure. We with, however, to fee 
fome experiments made on this fubjeét before entire confidence 
be put in the-efficacy of thefe manures. Every foluble part of 
Jand animals, we believe, without exception, operates as a rich 


manure ; but we have reafon to think there are exceptions to 
, this 
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this rule in regard to fifh. Some fa¢ts, in particular, have oc- 
curred to ourfelves, that ftron.ly tend to fhow chat fith of the 
ark tribe, fome of which are very large, do not produce any 
confiderable effect as manure. Thefe and other kinds fhould 
be examined, 

M. Parmentier has made fome experiments with a view to ob- 
tain a fermented Jiquor, of the nature of beer, from maize. His 
fuccets has been fufficient to induce him to undertake another 
fet of experiments, more at large, for the fame purpofe. 

M. Tillet’s experiments on {mutty wheat have induced many 
others to engage in the fame purfuit. M. Taffrt, at Veze in 
Valois, communicates feveral experiments on the fame fubjedt, 
which entirely accord with the theory of M. Tiilet. 

As there feems to be a probability that the culture of filk may 
foon be introduced into this country, we are glad to intorm our 
readers, that it appears, from fame trials made by a Mr. Villars, 
that the filk produced by worms fed upon the leaves of the black 
mulberry was better than that produced by thofe fed on the 
white. This laft it is well known is more difficult to be reared 
than the former. 

M. Collignon gives an account of his having fuccefsfully care 
ried feveral growing trees from Breft to the Ifle of Se. Catharine 
on the coaft ot Brafil. He attributes his fuccefs in a great mea- 
fure tothe covering them with a wax-cloth, from the dews and the 
firft rains that fell after a continuance of dry weather, both of 
which he had found highly prejudicial ta the growing plants. | 

M. M. Tillet and Defmarets give an account of a machine in- 
vented by the S:eur Perrin for cleanfing wheat from fmut, for 
the purpoie of making it fit for bread; but neither this, nor 
fome other contrivances here mentioned, were fo efficacious: as 
wafhing in water, 

M, /e Breton communicates fome experiments on the effects of 
cutting growing wheat in certain cir¢umftances, which contain 
no information of importance. 

M.-de Serval.mentions:a cafe of his having cured .a perfon 
bitten by a viper, by application of the volatile alkali, externally 
and internally. . 

_ M. Parmentier gives an account of a difeafe to which maize 
is fubjeSted ; it is called {mut (charbon) ; but it differs effentially 
from the difeafe of our wheat known by the fame name. This 
difealedoes not appear to be infectious, or in other refpeas of 
Much confequence, ! 
_ M. de Ribacourt communicates to the fociety fome obfervas 
tions on peat as manure. From theory he concludes that peat 
in fubjtance would be equally efficacious as manure with dung. 
ow milerably would this gentleman be difappointed were he in 
practice to be directed by this theory! We have known wn 
elds 
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fields rendered for many years entirely unprolific by the ap, 

plication of this fubftance upon them. Our obferver feems to 

be little acquainted with the nature of the fubje@ he treats, 

This fiogular fubftance requires to be examined, and its nature 

and qualities inveftigated with a great degree of philofophica} 
recifion. 

Toe firft Memoir at length in this volume is on the culture 
of rice in the Ifle of France (Eaft Indies), by M. Céré. This 
can only be a matter of mere curiofity to farmers, &c. either in 
France or in England. 

In the fecond Memoir, M. M. L’ Abbe Lucas, Daubenton, Fous 
geroux de Bondarsy, Thouin, Parmentier, and Cadet, give a te. 
port of experiments made by M. Tillet on the fmut of wheat, 
Thefe academicians complain, that notwithftanding the fatif. 
faCtory experiments of M. Tillet on this fubje& continued for 
30 years, there are ftill fome perfons who, deceiving themfelves 
by illufive theories, refufe to adopt in practice the fimple re. 
medy which he has found to be effectual. They repoit, that 
M. Tillet, in the preceding year, took a quantity. of wheat that 
was a good deal infected with fmut, and divided it into two 
parts, one of which he wafhed with water, and then with caus 
ftic ley, the other was not only fown without being cleaned, 
but was even mixed with more of the black powder, to impreg- 
nate it with the difeafe as much as poffible. Thefe two kinds 
of feed were fown in two patches of the fame ground, divided 
only. by a narrow walk of three feet wide. ‘The academicians 
examined thefe patches on the 3d of July ;—the fmutty patch 
was then obferved, at the firft glance of the eye, to be extremely 
different from the other; the ftalks were weak and fickly, and 
the ears of a difagreeable bluith colour, full of {mutty balls, ex- 
haling the naufeous odour peculiar to that diforder, while the 
plants in the other patch were ftrong and vigorous, exhibiting 
every fymptom of high health and perfect foundnefs. They ree 
commend the wafhing to be performed with great care, when 
the grain is much infected, and rubbed between the hands for 
greater fecurity. 

M. Dantic defcribes, in the next article, a caterpillar that 
had been in the former year peculiarly deftru@ive to the vines in 
certain diftriats of France. Accurate engravings accompany the 
defcription. 

In the fourth Memoir, M. Daubenton defcribes a method 
which he propofes for obtaining an unufually great produce 
from trees, of leaves and fruit, on a given extent of ground. 
‘Fhis feems to be one of the moft .chimerical papers in the 
whole collection. How the direétors came to give it a place we 
— tell, Itis, however, along memoir, accompanied with 

ates. 
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M. Blond, in the fixth article, defcribes the method of 
fowing and preferving maize in North America. It contains ufe- 
ful information to the inhabitants of France, who are beginning 
to cultivate that fpecies of grain. In England, we fear, 1t would 
feldom ripen. 

Mem. 7. On the Cyprefs tree, and the advantages that may 
be derived from its culture in France. By M. Fougeroux de 
Bondaroy. As this tree is rather tender, we are afraid ic could 
not be very ufefully cultivated in any part of our ifland. 

Mem. 9. On the Culture and Ufe of an American plant called 
Quinoa. By M. Le Blond. This piant produces a farinacious 
feed, fomewhat refembling millet. It was ufed as food by the 
natives of the colder parts of South America before the arrival 
of the Europeans. What peculiar benefits might accrue from 
its introduction into Europe it is impofhible to fay, as no feeds 
haye yet been brought ‘hither that retained their germinating 
virtues. 

M, Le Baron de Courfet continues his meteorological obfervae 
tions and excellent remarks, which we cannot too warmly re- 
commend to the notice of our readers. 

The volume is clofed as ufual with obfervations made in the 
generality of Paris, by M. M. Thouin and Brouffonet. To give 
our readers fome idea of the nature of thefe obfervations, which 
we have fo often occafion to mention with applaufe, we fhall, 
for once, venture to tran{cribe the remarks thet here occuy, as 
it will give a tolerable idea of the nature of the climate of 
France, 

‘ During this quarter the weather has been very variable, and the 
changes of temperature have been both fudden and frequent. In 
July, the dry weather was pretty conftant; but we experienced fud, 
den alternatives of heat and cold *, Even in the time of the great. 
eft heat, the mornings and evenings were always coo}, and the nights 
cold. The quantity of water evaporated exceeded that which fell 
inrain. ‘T'he prevailing wind was from the fouth-wetft. 

‘In Auguft the weather was lefs cool, but more humid than in 
July ; the fouth-weft wind prevailed—the mornings and evenings 
continued cool, and more water fell in rain than was evaporated +. 

‘ In the beginning of September the weather was tempeftuous. 
The temperature of this month cold and rainy, but a good deal lefs 
fo towards the end of the month than the beginning}. The quantity 
of water fallen in rain exceeded that which wag evaporated. The 
prevailing wind came from the fouth-weft. Some froit this month, 

* Baron Courfet remarks that the cold was unufual. 

+ Baron C. marks in this month 3 days foggy weather, 11 days 
Tainy, and 14 days fair weather. 

{ Baron C. marks during this month 4 days foggy, 20 days tainy, 

and 9 days fair weather. “4 
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‘The rivers were not very low during this fummer, and the 
fprings have always furnifhed abundance of water. 

‘The wheat was lefs generally infefted with {mut than in 178¢, 
This crue {courge has only manifeited itfelf to any confiderable de- 
gree in a few cantons. ‘I'he rye and barley were ripe in general to. 
wards the middle of July; the wheat and oats were in a great mea- 
fure got in towards the middie of Auguft. The ears of wheat, though 
large, did not yield fo much grain as lait year *; but the grain was of 
a better quality. The Jate fown wheat did not fucceed fo well as 
that which was fown early. 

« The ftraw of the wheat was fhort ; the frofts in the beginning of 
April retarded its vegetation; the rains that fell in harveft damaged 
the wheat confiderably in feveral cantons. 

« The oats and barley have yielded well, but the grain is in gene- 

ral of a middling quality; the flraw very good. 
_ © The different kinds of pulfe yielded little, but are of a good 
quality; the cold and drought of the fpring retarded their vegeta- 
tion. Peafe in many places were obliged to be fown fucceffively ; 
they where hurt by the ravages of the flies (pucerons). All kinds of 
pulfe were late in ripening. 

‘ Turnips, efpecially the large fort, the feeds of which had been 
diftributed by government, fucceeded very well in feveral cantons, 
but failed in others, which ought to be attributed to the coldnefs of 
the feafon and want of care; they began to take them up about the 
end of September. 

« The fame coldnefs of feafon hurt the potatoes, but efpecially 
the maize, which yielded a poorer crop than was to be expeéted. 

‘ Fruits were not abundant; many were worm-eaten ; the cold 
winds in the month of May hurt them much. ‘The caterpillars, 
which multiplied greatly, had devoured the leaves of a vaft many 
trees. ‘The leaves had alfo been fhrivelled up in feveral cantons by 
fmall black infects which were found in great numbers upon the 
trees. ‘The wind beat down many before their maturity in feveral 

laces. 
2 * The leaves of the vines were not infeéted ; but in feveral can- 
tons they were eaten by a particular kind of caterpillar, defcribed in 
this trimeffre: The leaves in feveral cantons were withered, and 
even fallen at the time of the vintage. The bunches of grapes were 
two-thirds lefs abundant than ordinary ; they were found, and ripe in 

eneral before the end of September; neverthelefs, the cold rains 
that fell towards the end of that month retarded their maturity, efpe- 
cially in Burgundy. 

‘ The natural meadows yielded a poor crop of hay, but of good 
quality: fields of artificial grafs yielded much good forage; lus 
cerne efpecially profpered well. Hay of the firit cutting was not 
fe good as-that of the after-crops, the rain during the hay harveft 
hurt its quality. The aftermath was abundant. ‘There were com- 


—,) 





* In 1785, 20 lb. of wheat in the ftraw (the ftraw about 3 feet 
in length), the whole fully dry, produced 8 lbs. 7 oz. of clean 
wheat ;—in 1786, 20 1b. of wheat in ftraw, the ftraw of the fame 
length, produced 7 lb. 3 oz. of grain. 
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laints in feveral cantons of the roots of the lucerne being attacked 
* a {mall white worm. 

‘« In feveral cantons, a good many calves died of a loofenefs. It 
was alfo obferved that a great number of cows miffed calve, though 
they had taken the bull feveral times. They alfo complained in 
fome cantons of a difeafe among the horned cattle; but it was not 
very fevere. There were alfo loft, in feveral places, a good many 
fheep by the rot. All thefe diforders, which were not very fevere, 
may be attributed to the temperature that prevailed during this tri- 
mejire. 

f The pigeons were very generally affected by the roup, or pip 
chancre), and a great number have perifhed, efpecially on the coafts 
of Picardy... Several pigeon-houfes have been entirely deftroyed by 
it. It was at firft believed that this difeafe was occafioned by the 
want of drink ; but it afterwards appeared that this was not the 
cafe. It is alleged that iron drofs (machefer) put into the drink of 
pigeons or poultry is ufeful. The fame diiorder attacked the poultry, 
but lefs feverely. 

‘ Bees yielded very little honey; the feafon had been too vari- 
able for thefe infects. 

‘ The fparrows did a great deal of damage; they were exceflively 
multiplied in feveral cantons. 

‘It was obferved that there were fewer fwallows in this than i 
the preceding years.’ , ut 

Such in general are the objeéts concerning which, informa- 
tion may be expected from this department of the Memoirs of 
Agriculture ; and when felected with the care that feems to be 
here beftowed, they cannot fail to afford a very clear idea of 
the climate, temperature, and rural ceconomy of France. 

*.* As we are much in want of room, we have omitted fome 
articles, which we judged to be of inferior confequence in this 
country ; though in France they might be deemed more worthy 
of notice, 

> Two more volumes of this work are juft come to hand, 


and fhall be noticed in our Appendix. A— Stain 
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ep is not one of thofe hafty produétions, ftrack off on the fpur 
of the occafion, to fupport fome party work, or to miflead rather 
than inform the legiflator, but an able inveftigation of a queftion of 
&'eat importance to this country, though it has been too feldom 
adverted 
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adverted to, or confidered in that enlarged view in which it is ex. 
hibited by this ingenious writer. 

A defire to obtain peculiar advantages to ourfelves, is fo natural 
to the mind of man, that its effects muft be ftrongly felt in every 
fociety ; and wherever numerous bodies of men are colleéed into 
particular claffes, whofe common intereft may be affected by parti. 
cular laws and regulations, it has been found that fuch clafles of 
men have, in all ages, been active in trying to obtain peculiar pri- 
vileges to their own order, at the expence of all others in the com. 
munity. Hence it has happened that facts have been difguifed, 
and ingenious arguments invented, to miflead the judgment of the 
legiflature ; and in proportion as any one body of men acquires an 
undue preponderancy, the laws made at that time not only beconie 
partial and unjuft, but falfe principles of legiflation are adopted, and 
error is cherifhed under the name of truth. We now look back, 
with fome kind of furprife, at the blindnefs of our forefathers in 
certain refpeéts, and are aftonifhed to find that men of the greatef 
talents could have deen brought to defend certain principles of lee 
giflation, which even a very fuperficial reafoner could zow eafily 
fhew to be erroneous, though perhaps we do not perceive, that in 
many cafes we ourfelves are guilty of the very fame weaknefs or 
inattention. 

The author of this treatife, with great force of reafon, fets himfelf 
to oppofe one of thofe deep-rooted prejudices that has been cherifhed 
for ages by the legiflators of this country,—the monopoly of wool 
againit the grower. 

«Common fenfe,’ fays he, ‘ unfophifticated by pre-determined 
fyftems, or unbiaffed by the feduétions. of avarice or power, would 
have taught, at firft, what long experience, tutored by endlefs vi- 
ciffitudes of evils, hath at length taught all wife governments to feel: 
that the labour of the land-worker, the induftry of the firft ope- 
rations of manufaftures—that the forenfic circulation, and the ad- 
ventures of commerce, are moft produCtive when left to themfelves; 
and that the ftatefman then, and then only, interferes wifely, when 
from experience he knows how to keep the balance even, how to 
preferve the general level of circulation, bow to /ecrete flate revenue 
Srom national wealth, withovt checking the productive power, with- 
out impoverifhing the nutritive juices, and without ftarving the 
fruit-bearing branches which produce this fupply.’ 

He then goes on to fhew that any regulation which gives to 2 
particular clafs of citizens an undue advantage over others, necefla- 
rily deprefles the latter, without benefiting the former, and of 
courfe is deitruétive to the whole community. This he illuftrates 
by various ftriking examples, felected from hiftory ; and then fhews 
that the prohibiting the exportation of wool, in all circumffances, is 4 
meafore of this kind; and that the arguments which have been 
alleged in fupport of this meafure are fallacious, and contradi&ed 
by faéts, which could not but be known to thofe who maintained 
fuch arguments: He contrafts the laws relating to wool with our 
corn laws, the wife policy of which lait fyftem of legiflation, has now 
been confirmed by the experience of an whole century. He next 
proceeds to irate what meafures he thinks fhould be adopted _ -_ 
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refpect, wiz. § To allow the home-manufacturer to have the pre- 
emption of all our wool, by prohibiting any exportation before 
Lady-day * next, after clipping; but after that time full liberty 
hhould be given to export wool, if the price in the fleece was below 

per pound, on paying a duty of per hundred weight.” We 
fhould be glad to fee this fyftem adopted, as it would be breaking the 
je, though our author and our readers will eafily perceive that it 
does not altogether coincide with the fpirit of the corn laws, which 
he fo much applauds. : 

He then proceeds to ftate in very ftrong terms, the glaring im- 

ieties and fhocking injuftice of a variety of claufes in the Wool- 
Bill now before parliament, and the ruinous confequences that 
would attend it, could it ever be carried into effe4—but this he thinks 
jmpoflible ; and concludes, that, on the whole, the bill is grounded 
on principles fo repugnant to all juftice, and all common right ; fo 
fraught with deftructive mifchief to the country intereft, and fo 
holtile to the principles of commerce,—that, if duly confidered, it 
can never become a law: but that if, without due confideration, it 
fhould be forced into a law, ‘ it will be found fo abounding, at all 
points, with fuch impracticable abfurdities, and hath provided fo 
much to be done, without having any body to do it, that it can never 
be executed.’ 

From this fhort analyfis, our readers will be able to form fome 
idea of the general tendency of this very valuable pamphlet. Thofe 
who have been carried along by the tide of popular opinion for fome 
time paft, may be apt to fufpeét that our author is not an impartial 
reafoner ; but to convince them he is fuch, we would refer them to 
the work itfelf.—T hey will there be enabled to perceive by what 
arts well-meaning men have been impofed on, and brought to 
adopt notions very contrary to the truth, with refpect to this fubje&. 
We particularly recommend his treatife to the attention of members 
of parliament, who will find in it many facts, of importance for them 
to know, but with which it was not eafy for many of them to become 
acquainted. ‘The language, though not elegant, is fufficiently in- 
telligible; and it contains fo many juft remarks on the fpirit of 
legiflation in general, that it cannot fail to prove highly intereiting to 


thofe who ferioufly feek for information on that fubject. A =— fl» 


Art. 16.. 4 Letter addrefied to Edward Phelips, E/g: Member for the 
County of Somerfet; containing general Obfervations on the 
Acvantages of manufacturing the Combing Wool of England, 
which is fmuggled to France, and curfory Remarks on the Evi- 
dence given by the Manufacturers to the Committee of the Houfe 
of Commons: alfo a Refutation of the Argument adduced by the 
Author of the Annals of Agriculture, from an official Paper of 
Monf. Calonne, to thew the inconfiderable Quantities of Britith 
Wool imported into France. By the Chairman of the Wool 
Meeting. 4to. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 


Mr. Anftie, the author of this pamphlet, writes with fo much 
candour, and fo like a man of honour, that we cannot, for a mo- 
ment, believe he is not himfelf fully convinced of the national im- 
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* We would, for weighty reafons, move for Michaelmas. 
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portance of thofe meafures he fo warmly fupports; we have read hig 
pamphlet therefore with all the attention, that a well-meant effort of 
an honeft man to ferve his fellow citizens deferves. We regret 
however, exceedingly, that while we efteem the principles of the 
man, we cannot applaud the fentiments of the politician. Indeed 
the office of Jegiflation requires a kind of knowledge fo very different 
from that which men in the ordinary walks of life have occafion to 
cultivate, that it ought not to appear furprifing they fhould err when 
they attempt it, and fometimes contend for meafures, which if 
adopted, would produce effects extremely different from thofe in. 
tended by them. To become an ufeful legiflacor, it is not enough 
that a man fhall be poffefied of good difpofitions, and a found un. 
derftanding —That underftanding mutt alfo have been enlightened by 
a long and deep attention to the fubject, the mazes of which are not 
fometimes to be traced even by thofe, who to ftrong natural talents, 
and deep ftudy, have fuperadded all the advantages that can be de. 
rived from long experience. 

Let not therefore the candid Chairman of the Wool-committee be 
either very much furprifed, or in any manner hurt, at our diffenting 
from him in many refpects. We fhould not fcruple to grant him all 
the faés for which he contends, and if he wifhed for it, ten times 
more of the fame kind, without admitting the conclufions he draws 
from them. Indeed, thefe faéts in general have fo little connedtion 
with the queftion, when confidered in an enlarged view, as to have 
fcarce any influence on it at ally It is not denied that the advantage 
refulting from the woollen manufactory is great, and that if ten, 
twenty, or thirty thoufand packs more were manufactured in this 
country, a much greater number of people would be fupported by 


_ it than if that wool was not worked up by them. But does it follow, 


that fuppofing this quantity of wool is fmuggled into France, our 
manufacturers would work up that additional quantity, above what 
they now do, merely by preventing it from finding its way thither? 
Surely not. That the Britifh manufacturer would not work up a 
jingle pound more, were the whole of this kept at home, we mutt 
conclude, unlefs it fhall firft be proved that in confequence of this 


exportation they are deprived of the materials to work upon—But » 


among the facts Mr. Anftie has ftated, we do not find a fingle hint 
that any Britifh manufacturer of Britifh wool has ever lain idle, for 
want of materials to work up. ‘Till this however be done, we muf 
confider all that has been adduced by Mr. Anftie on this head as 
mere declamation, which obtained his favour under the difguile of 
argument. Let the exportation of wool be what it may, while our 
manufacturers have always as much as they choofe to call for, it 1s 
certain that the quantity exported is a mere furplus, that might be 
wafted, but not manufactured, if kept at home. 

If this be the cafe, it muft-alfo follow, that it is equally futile to 
enter into the argument with Mr. Young about the quantity of wool 
imported into France. If the quantity be great, it only proves that 
our woollen manufacturers do not extend their bufinefs fufficiently to 
confume the quantity of wool that is produced for them. The lof 
that is fuftained by the want of this labour, therefore, lies at the door 
of the manufacturers, and not at that of the wool-growers. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Anftie contends that our combing wool is fo neceflary for 
fome of the French manufacturers, that they cannot do without it, 
and therefore they muft have it at any price. Without difputing 
this fat, what ought we to infer from it, fuppofing it true? That 
‘t{hould be our ftudy to avail ourfelves of this peculiar advantage 
as long as pofible. And how is this to be done? Is it by de- 
prefling the price of that kind of wool, and by diminifhing the de- 
mand for it, that the production of it is to be encouraged? Can any 
man of common fenfe believe that thefe are the proper meafures to 
be adopted for preferving a fuperiority in this article? Surely not. 
If France aétually wants this kind of wool, and will pay a high 

rice for it, is it to be imagined that any Jaw will hinder her from 
obtaining it? But let us fuppofe for a moment this could be done, 
and that no wool could, in any way, be exported, what would be 
the confequence ?— Either the price of that wool muft fink in Eng- 
land, or no good is done at all. And if the price of it finks, it 
will no longer be an object of the wool-growers attention, and of 
courfe will foon be loft entirely. It was thus that Britain, which 
once poflefled finer clothing wool than Spain, loft that article, and 
moft now be fupplied from thence. But this is notall. If France 
will have fine wool, and cannot get it from us, what can prevent 
them from getting our beft fheep, if they incline, and producing it 
themfelves? Let France appropriate only the fum of ten thoufand 
pounds (or poflibly the tenth part of that fum) for buying Englifh 
theep at a very high price; and does Mr. Anitie believe fhe might 
not have her choice of the beft fheep in England fent over the 
channel? He furely cannot; and when once there, does he think 
their wool-growers, encouraged by the high price which according to 
our hypothefis it would there bear, would not improve it very much? 
This he cannot doubt, if he properly attends to the fubjet *. Thus 
would the French, by improving their breed of fine long wooled 
fheep, and the Englifh by negle¢ting theirs, come to change fitua- 
tions; and we fhould foon be obliged to import combing wool from 
France, as we now import clothing wool from Spain; though we 
once poflefled both, of the very fineft quality. 

Taking the facts therefore, as ftated by Mr. Anftie, and fup- 
pofing the meafures he recommends could be carried into effeét, the 
natural confequence would be dire&tly the reverfe of that which he 
expects, viz. the final annihilation of our foreign trade in woollen 
manufactures, and the exaltation of that of France. We are far, 
however, from thinking it will be poffible to perfuade our fenators, 
fome of whom have had long experience and liberal principles of 
legiflation, to adopt the principles cf the propofed bill. 

_The Dutch, who in matters of trade ‘are allowed to be as judi- 
cious as moft nations, have ated in a way very different from that 








* It appears that Mr. Anttie is not perfectly acquainted as yet with 
the nature of the fubject here difcufied, ard his informants in the 
committee are not perhaps well qualified to inftruct him: we would 
therefore recommend to his attention a book publithed about ten 
years ago, under the title of Obfervations on National Indufiry, 
0 the fubjeét of wool is treated at large.—See Rev. Vol. lviii. 
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which is here recommended, in refpe&t to the commerce of ft, 
The linen manufacture may be reckoned the ftaple manufacture in 
Holland. Many years ago, Britain conceived an idea that fhe might 
become the rival of that republic, in this manufature, and gave 
great encouragements for that purpofe. It was found however, that 
little good could be done in that line, without obtaining flax from 

Holland. Did the ever refufe to furnifh us with this article, and 
thus, as our manufacturers would have faid, lend us a ftick with 
which to break her own head? By no means. The exportation of 
flax from Holland was always freely permitted ; even in time of war, 
her merchants carefully fent it by a channel that was not expofed to 
the danger of capture. What has been the confequence? The linen 
manufacture in Holland ftill continues to flourifh without decline, in 
fpite of all our bounties; and her trade in flax, which encourages 
another branch of manufacture, has greatly augmented, fo as to 
enrich the nation to a high degree. Experience, therefore, as well 
as reafoning, fhews the futility of thofe frerexts that our fhort-fighted 
manufacturers Jay hold of as arguments in fupport of their notions. 
For no two cafes can be more nearly alike than the exportation of 
flax from Holland, and of wool, when it can be fpared, from 
England. 

An idea feems very generally to prevail among all parties, that 
the regulations propofed would affect the intereft of landed gentle. 
men and wool growers, more than that of the manufacturers. On 
this principle, the manufacturers wifh to fee them adopted, and the 
country-gentlemen, it is fuppofed, wifh to oppofe them. It muf 
be owned, indeed, that the regulations, on a firlt fuperficial view, 
feem to ftrike that way ; though, upon a full inveftigation, it willbe 
found, that they would have a direct contrary tendency; and that 
the intereft of the manufacturer would fuffer by them much more 
deeply than that of the farmer. 

- Should any meafure be adapted that would have a tendency to 
decreafe the profits on any particular kind of live ftock, what would 
be the confequence with regard to the farmer? Would he not give 
up the rearing of that kind of flock, and betake himfelf to fome 
other, that would better pay him for his trouble, without adverting 
to any other confequences? Very. well; at prefent a farmer, we hhall 
fuppofe, has a field which would yield him nearly an equal profit if 
depaftured with fheep, or with cattle (and many 100,000 acres in 
Britain are at prefent in that fituation). To pay his rent he muf 
clear at leaft twenty fhillings per acre. This he has at prefent an 
equal chance of doing, by means of fheep or cattle. Put the cafe, 
however, that by any regulations which fhould lower the price of 
wool, that ufed to yield him e/ghr out of the twenty fhillings, when 
paftured with fheep, to fuch a degree as that he could only obtain five 
of it, it would follow, that inftead of twenty fhillings which he could 
have gained by cattle, he could now only get feventeen by fheep.— 
He might fuftain this lofs for once; but, if not a fool, would he run 
this rifk a fecond time ?—Would he not abandon fheep of courle, 
and betake himfelf to the rearing of cattle, or to the producing of 
fome other crop, that would better reward him for his trouble?— 
While, therefore, he has other refources, itis a matter of very trifling 
confequence 
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confequence to him, though there were not a fingle fheep reared in the 
whole ifland. But is it fo with refpe& to the woollen manufaGurer ? 
Far from it. Should this event take place, his bufinefs mutt be entirely 
ruined. Either this confequence however mutt inevitably accom- 
pany a fall in the price of wool as above fiated; or the farmer mutt 
be paid for this depreciation in' the price of qwoo/, by a proportional 
gale in the value of the carcafe; for it is equal to the farmer, wha 

are the items that form his profit, fothat, on the whole, it amounts 
to the f{um wanted. Butif the value of the carcafe rifes, the manu- 
facturer muit pay for it; and it is a matter of calculation that does 
not yet feem to have been taken into the account, whether the lofs 
he would fuftain, by this rife in the price of provifions, or the gain by 
the fall in the price of wool, even if it could be effected, would be 
greateft. If the carcafe does not rife in price, the fall in the price of 
wool, however, can only bea mere temporary thing; for the farmer 
moft in that cafe rear fewer and fewer fheep, till the price of the wool 
fhall again rife te fuch a rate as to give him a profit on it, together 
with the-carcafe, equal to what he can gain by other produéts of his 
field. Thus does it appear, that it is a matter of very little moment 
to the farmer ultimately, what regulations are adopted in regard to this 
article. But it is of vaft confequence to the woollen manufacturer, 
that no meafures are taken that fhould have the fmalleft tendency 
to make the farmer diflike this kind of ftock. Let the Chairman of 
the Committee revife his bill, with thefe obvious principles in his 
mind, and he will then probably fee that there is reafon for hefi- 
tating a little, before he advifes it to be adopted. 

We have not the moft diftant idea that Mr. Anftie could have any 
defign to hurt the Britifh manufacturers, far lefs that they fhould 
mean to ruin their own bufinefs. We mutt therefore afcribe their 
zeal for regulations that wear fuch a threatening afpeét to themfelves, 
merely to ignorance, and an ill-advifed temerity. We take no 
notice of the manifeft injuftice of the claufes in the bill, which pro- 
pofe to tie up the farmer’s hands fo ftriétly in. the difpofal of his 
property, and to make him punifhable for trefpaffes that he neither 
could know of nor prevent. It is plain that could they be enforced, 
very few fheep would be reared, ‘The farmer, indifferent as to this 
particular, would leave the manufaéturers and the Public to feel and 


_to remove the evil. 


Much more might be added to fhew the pernicious tendency of 
the meafures propofed, could they be carried into effet; and the 
inadequacy of the regulations even to prevent the fmuggling of 
wool. But thefe few hints will, we hope, fatisfy Mr. Anttie, that 
he has been inadvertently drawn into a fituation that will only be 
productive of trouble to himfelf, without benefit to any one. It is 
only neceffary further to add, that the writer of this article can be as 
little affefted by the regulations propofed, as perhaps any individual 
inthe ifland; and that thefe ftriQurés have been reluctantly extorted, 
merely from a ftri@ regard to truth, and what we apprehend to’ be 
our duty to the Public. | | 


Art. 17. Obfervations on the Bill prefented to Parliament, for prevent- 


| ing the Exportation of Woo; propofing ‘aa eligible. Plan for 
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obtaining that important Object. 8vo. 6d. Bradford, pri 
Sold in Siete by Law. 1788. » Printed, 
Thefe obfervations are made by a fhrewd manufaéturer, as we 
fuppofe, at Bradford, who fubfcribes himfelf, J. Huftler.—He jg 
a ftrenuous advocate for prohibiting the exportation of Wool under 
any fort of reftri€tions. A confiderable part of the pamphlet ig g 
re-publication of a tract circulated fome years ago by the wooly 
manufacturers, for preventing liberty to be granted to export wool, 
The remainder contains objections to feveral of the clavfes in the 
bill now before Parliament, which our fenfible obferver thinks dre 
too abfurd to be adopted, and which he therefore wifhes may be 
withdrawn, left they occafion the failure of the whole. His plan is 
to obtain an att of Parliament to lay an additional duty on the im. 
portation of oil ufed in the manufa¢tory, to raife about 6,000. per 
annum. 'This fum to be appropriated for defraying the expence of a 
fet of riding-officers, ten in number, having each a diftinét diftria; 
who fhould be employed to fee that the prefent laws againf fmug. 
gling wool be duly enforced. A me 


NEGROE SLAVERY. 


Art. 18. 4 Farewell Addre/s to the Rev. Mr. James Ramfay ; from 
James Tobin, Efg. S8vo. 1s. Wilkie, &c. 1788. 


When two men have been combating, and one of them gives out, 
the battle is over. Mr. Tobin intimates that he has bad enough of 
Mr. R.’s ‘ unmanly and vindictive lampoons ;’ therefore his conteft 
with that Gentleman is at anend. Yet, Parthian like, while he 
quits the field, he turns and aims another arrow at his purfuer, We 
hope, however, that this will not provoke Mr. Ramfay to continue 
the war; for we have had enough of it too. 

In his Appendix, Mr. T. has copied a Letter from the Society for 
propagating the Gofpel, dated in 1766, and addrefled to Mr. Be- 
nezet, of Philadelphia; which is faid to have been written under the 
direction of the late Archbifhop Secker; and in which the praétice 
of keeping /laves is pronounced ‘not unlawful, finding the con- 
trary very plainly implied in the precepts given by the Apoftles, both 
to mafters and fervants, which laft were then, for the moft part, 
flaves.” 

Mr. T. has alfo fubjoined a copy of the French King’s Declara- 
tion, relative to the fituatioa of Negroes and Mulattos in his Euro- 
pean dominions. It is dated at Verfailles, Aug. 9, 1777. By this 
declaration, the bringing Negroes, as perfonal attendants on their 
matters, in voyages from the colonies into France, is abfolutely prohi- 
bited, great inconvenience having thence arifen with refpeé to matters 
of police, &c. as tending to the depravation of ‘ regular manners,’ and 
the ‘interruption of good order,’ in the kingdom. One reafon for 
this prohibition, among others, deferves our notice, viz. that when 
fuch negroes ‘ return to the colonies, they carry with them fuch 4 
fpirit of independence and refractorinefs, as makes them rather dan- 
gerous than ufeful.’ ‘This, as Mr. T. remarks, ferves to exhibit, 10 
a very ftriking light, the fteady and minute regard which our politic 
‘neighbours pay- to the welfare of their fugar colonies ; and we may 


add, to that of the parent country, Let England take aad axa the 
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hint, and not fuffer our national character to be corrupted by too 
much intercourfe with the numerous blacks which are found among 
us; and who form fuch intimacies with the common people parti- 
cularly, as may in time contribute more than we are aware of, to al- 
ter the breed; in which cafe, our pofterity may read of the hardy 
tars and gallant foldiers of old England, as the modern Italians do 
of the invincible warriors of ancient Rome. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the propofed 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. By the Rev. F. Randolph, M. A. 
Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of York. 8vo. 15s. 
Cadell. 1788. 

Mr. Randolph thinks, with many others, that an immediate abo- 
lition of the African trade might poflibly operate in a manner widely 
different from the end propofed ; and that to refrain, and to amend, 
feems to be all that we ought, at prefent, to aim at. However, he 
confiders the fubject at large, and takes a view of what has been of- 
fered by the principal writers on both fides of the queftion. He in- 
clines ftrongly to the caufe of freedom, which he juftly confiders as 
the grand‘intereit of human nature; and fince a total abolition of 
negroe-flavery is not likely foon to happen, he propofes a fet of very 
prqper regulations for the African trade, and for the better treatment 
of flaves in the plantations. We are glad to fee fo many hints of 
this kind thrown out, as they may contribute much toward the form- 
ing a code of laws, from which even /avery may, in fome degree, 
partake of the bleflings of Lizeaty. 

Mr. R. earneftly recommends the negroe caufe to the patronage of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, obferving, that no oppofition to 
him can be expected on this ground, from thofe who, in fucha 
caufe, ‘ forgetting the Minifter, will unite with Mr. Pitt to render 
the name of an Englifhman as dear as it is formidable to the Indian, 
and to the Negroe.’ 


Art. 20. Hints for a fpecific Plan for au Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and for Relief of the Negroes in the Welt Indies. By the Tranf- 
lator of Cicero’s Orations againft Verres. §vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1788. . 
lf the prefent Author had difcuffed this very ferious but very diffi- 

cult fubject more difpaflionately, he would not have been the lefs re- 

{pectfully attended to; but his warmth will be eafily pardoned, as 

proceeding from an excefs of zeal in the generous caufe of huma- 

nity. Many of his Aints deferve, indeed, the utmoft attegtion ; and 
his tract, whatever may be the inaccuracies or imperfections of his 
plan, will be a valuable addition to our common ftock of knowledge 
on the fubjeét. 

*,* Of Mr. White’s Tranflation of ‘ the Orations of Cicero 
againft Verres,’ lately publifhed, an account wiil fpeedily be given 
in our Review. 


Art. 21. Ob/fervations on the African Slave Trade, and on the Situa- 
tion of Negroes in the Welt Indies; with fome propofed Regula- 
tions for a more mild and humane Treatment of them. By a Ja- 
maica Planter. 8vo. is. Law, &c. 1788. 

Our Jamaica Planter treats the fubjeét like a man of fenfe and ex- 
perience ; and his propofed regulations, in regard to the manner in 
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which the negroe flaves are treated in the Weft Indies, are a proof of 
his humanity. He confiders the abolition of flavery as impraéticable 5) 
or, at leaft, he ‘ fears that it is an event which can only take place 
at a very diftant period of time, and by flow degrees:’ and he af- 
fures us, that he ‘ very fincerely hopes, that Parliament will give the 
fubje& due confideration, and frame a code of laws for the govern- 

ment of the negroes,—as the French have wifely done.’ | 


Art. 22. An Effay on the Slave Trade. 8vo. 1s. Nicol. 1788, 

In this fhort eflay, we have a fketch of the hiftory of flavery, 
drawn from much reading, and attention to the fubje&t. The Author 
appears (to ufe his own words, in the compliments which he pays to 
a preceding writer * on the fame topic) to have been guided in this 
inveftigation, ‘ by philanthropy and hiftorical knowledge.’ The re- 
fult of his refearches and reflections is, that he thinks *¢ the aboli- 
tion of flavery is by no means advifable, with a view to Chriftian 
duty and benevolence, as it alfo appears impracticable in the light of 
political intereft.” He adds, ‘1 myfelf hate flavery, yet I with that 
of the negroes to be {till continued, under the eye of government, 
whofe duty it is to demand accounts of the treatment of flaves dur- 
ing their voyage to the Weft Indies ;’ and we muft add, that we think 
this duty indifpenfable, if this horrid commerce mutt be continued.— 
The efiay concludes with fome very proper hints for reftricting the 
duration of this kind of bondage to a certain number of years; af- 
ter which he would recompenfe the flave with the blefling of free- 
dom. 


Art. 23. Slavery no Oppreffion; or, fome new Arguments and Opi- 
nions againft the Idea of African Liberty. Dedicated to the Com- 
mittee of the Company that trade to Africa. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes 
and Co. in Drury Lane. 1788. 

One of this Writer’s ofinions is, that the * profound ignorance’ of 
the negroes ‘ keeps them humble and happy ;’ and that they * cannot 
pufibly have the leatt re/ifh, or even conception, of the enjoyment of 
Liberty.” With fuch impreflions on his mind, has this Writer filled 
his pamphlet, partly with what he may deem ‘ new arguments;’ 
and partly with the moftilliberal abufe of the benevolent advocates 
for the difcontinuance of the flave trade. He is, moreover, fo ine 
correct a writer, that we cannot help thinking him highly reprehen- 
fible for offering fo very defective a production to the eye of the 
public. Many of the faults, however, with refpeé to his language 
(befide thofe marked in his errata), he will probably place to the 
account of his printer. 


Art. 24. 4 Difertation on the Manners, Governments, and Spirit of 
Africa. 'Towhich is added, Od/ervations on the prefent Applica- 
tions to Parliament for abolifhing Negroe Slavery, &c. By S. 
Hollingfworth, author of the Prefent State of Nova Scotia and Ca- 
nadat. 4to0. 2s.6d. Edinburgh, printed for Creech ; and fold 
by Stockdale, &c. in London. 1788. 


— 





* The author of a ‘‘ Propofal for the Confideration of thofe who 
intereft themfelves in the Abolition,”? &c. See Review for Febru- 
ary laft, p. 159. 

+ See Review, vol. Ixxv. p. 282. 
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Thofe who are defirous of information on the fubjects here treated, 
wil] meet with confiderable gratification in the perufal of what this 
‘ydicious and intelligent writer has here communicated t@ the public. 
He is a ftrenuous aflertor of the abolition principle; but he would 
have it gradually executed ; and he points out, very candidly, the mif- 
chiefs that would certainly enfue from a fudden change in the ftate 
and fituation of the black flaves. ‘The author writes with a proper 
degree of aflurance on this fubjeCt, from perfoual experience and 


obfervation. 


East INDIES, 


Art. 25. Ob/ervations upon Mr, Sheridan’s Pamp let, intitled, ** Com- 
arative Statement of the Two Bills for the better Government 
of the Britifh Poffeffions in India;” ina Letter from Major Scott 
to Sir Richard Hill, Bart. one of the Knights of the Shire for the 

County of Salop. 4to. 3s. Stockdale. 1783. : 

This anfwer to Mr. Sheridan does great credit to the abilities of 
its author. 

In our laft, p. 345, we mentioned Mr. Sheridan’s Publication with 
that refpect which we thought due to the diftinguifhed talents of the 
writer, and to the fpirit and ingenuity of the performauce then un- 
derconfideration. However, the Major’s intimate acquaintance with 
Indian politics, and the affairs of the Eaft India Company, both 
abroad and at home, for a confiderable number of years paitt, has 
enabled him to controvert, in atone of great refpectability, almoit 
every point contended for in the Comparative Siatement ; and the fuc- 
cefs with which he feems to maintain his ground, affords a netable 
inftance of the advantage of ample and well-ftudied information in 
contending even with Genius,’ when its efforts, and its utmoft 
range, are bounded by fatts which lie open to the comprehenfion and 
judgment of the people at large. 


Art. 26. A Letter from a Gentleman at Bengal, to his Friend in Lon- 
don; dated Calcutta, Sept. 8, 1727. Received by the Ravenf- 
worth Packet. 8vo.. 1s. Stockdale. 1788. 

Genuine, we fuppofe; and filled with the warmeft encomiums on 
Mr. Haftings ; in courfe, his perfecutors are mentioned with propor- 
tional difapprobation. The Author obferves, that the prefent difgrace- 
ful fituation of Mr. Hattings, is a matter totally incomprehenfible to 
the Bengal Indians; who, in their way, endeavour to folve the difli- 
culty, by faying, that ** he muft, by fome criminal action, unknown 
tous, have offended God’s vicegerent on earth—the great King 
Georce. He, [Mr. H.] as well as we, are but his Majefty’s poor 
te: whofe will is the law, to which we mutt bow the neck, and 
udmit.”” 


Art. 27. The Speech of Fohn Anfiruther, E/g. M.P. at a very nume- 
rous Court of Proprietors of India Stock, O&. 24, 1782. 8vo. 
Is. Stockdale. 1788. 

The Editor of this fpeech ftyles it, very juftly, a nervous defence 
of Mr. Haftings. He introduces it with fome remarks on the fingu- 
lar fate of Mr. H. whofe aétions have been viewed, by the fame 
men, in lights totally oppofite, at different times; of which he pro- 
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duces fome remarkable inftances. He adds, * We have not felefted 
the following {fpeech of Mr. Anftruther with a view to remark that 
he has been inconfiftent, but becaufe there is bufinefs in every line of 
it; every word is true.’ 


Art. 28. Proceedings of the Committee, chofen December 10, 1787, 
by a General Meeting of the Eaft India Company’s Military Of. 
ficers now in England. Svo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1788. 

In our Review for April, Art. 29, 30, and 31, of the Catalogue, 
we mentioned three tracts, relative to the fubjeét to which the 
prefent publication bears fome reference; and we then obferved, 
that a compromife had happily taken place, in regard to cer. 
tain circumitances attending the recent appointment of four regi- 
ments, in his Majefty’s fervice, to be ftationed in India, This new 
tract details the proceedings of the Company’s military officers, now 
in England, in behalf of themfelves, and of their brethren in the 
Indies, on the fubjeét of rank; it appearing, that ‘ a great part of 
the officers were to be appointed to the faid four regiments, from the 
Company’s military eftablifhment, whereby the officers remaining in 
the Company’s fervice, of their feveral ranks, would have the fe- 
vereft of aJl mortifications, the being fuperfeded by thofe whom, for 
a feries of years, they have commanded.’ 

Accordingly, in purfuance of a general meeting of the Company’s 
officers, application was made to the Court of Directors, and to Go- 
vernment, for redrefs of this impending grievance,—which was, at 
Jength, obtained by certain arrangements, the particulars of which 
are here given ; together with copies of the letters, &c. that pafled 
on this occafion, between the Court of Direétors, the Minifter, and 
the Committee of Officers. We have, likewife, a copy of a letter, 
written’ by the latter, with a becoming fpirit and propriety, to the 
Dire€tors, in confequence of an intimation, that his R. H. the Duke 
of York had recommended a Lieutenant from the Guards, to re- 
ceive one of the Majorities in the new-raifed regiments, which his 
Majefty had gracioufly left to the Company, and which the Direét- 
ors had before determined to beftow on the fenior of their own Ma- 
ors. 

: Alarmed at this interference of his R. H. in a matter which tended 
fo materially to affect the honour and intereft of the Company’s of- 
ficers, the Committee addreffed the above-mentioned letter to the 
Court of Directors, praying them not to fuffer a precedent to be 
eftablifhed, which might operate, in future, toward the final and 
total overthrow of all thofe immunities which the honourable Court 
had lately been inftrumental in procuring for them.—The iffue of 
this addrefs is not here mentioned ; but, if we rightly recolleét, the 
news-papers have informed the Public, that the Duke’s application 
was, with great propriety, withdrawn. 


INLAND NAVIGATION. 


Art. 29. Odferwations on a ‘“* Defign for improving the Navigation 
of the River Severn, in the Counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcefter, 
and Glocefter.”” 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1788. , 
Notwithftanding that the ¢ advantages arifing from inland naw- 


gation to the trade, manufactures, and agriculture of every country, 
are 
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sre now fo generally known and acknowleged, that any attempt to 
‘Iluftrate them may probably be deemed fuperfluous; yet the land- 
able defign for remedying the defective ftate of the Severn naviga- 
tion, has met with much oppofition from many inhabitants of Shrewf- 
bury, Glocefter, &c. under the ill-founded notion, that a number of 
land-owners would be injured by floods, occafioned by the adjacent 
Jocks and wears. The objections raifed againft the plan for ren- 
dering the Severn navigable [for, in its prefent ftate, it can fcarcely 
be called a navigable * river] are here ftated and anfwered, as we 
a prehend, in a very full and irrefragable manner; and the great 
advantages that will naturally refult from the projected improve- 
ment, are rendered fo manifeit, that (as far as we can pretend to 
judge) conviction muft follow an impartial perufal of the pamphlet. 
But there are minds, every avenue to which may be ftopped by in- 
vincible prejudices, or, what may prove equally infurmountable, by 
miftaken notions of felf-interett. 

We cannot clofe this article, without laying before our Readers the 
following curious accoun: of the extent of the feveral canal naviga- 
tions which have, within thefe laft 50 years, been made in this coun- 
try, through various parts of it, which never before enjoyed the be- 
nefits of water-conveyance: a conveyance by which oxe horfe will 
draw as much weight as forty can draw upon land : 


Miles. 
« The Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal - . 27 
The Canal from the Trent to the Merfey, now called the 
Grand Trunk Canal, - ° - 100 
The Canal ro the Severn, called the Staffordfhire and Wor- 
cefterfhire Canal, - 7 - 46 
The Coventry Canal, - - ° - 39 
The Oxford Canal, | - ~ - 87 
The Birmingham, - m ° — 
D° Fazeley, - - - - 
The Leeds and Liverpool Canal, - ° - 100 
The ‘Thames and Severn Canal with the Stroud, - - 37 
The Erwath Canal, - - ». 32 
Stourbridge, Dudley, Droitwich, &c, . - > 438? 


ImeeEy’s CAUSE. 


Art. 30. 4 Refutation of a Pamphlet, entitled, “ The Anfwer of 
Philip Francis, Efq. to the Charges exhibited againft him, Gene- 
ral Clavering, and Col. Monfon, by Sir E. Impey, when ar the 
Bar of the Houfe of Commons ;’’ to which is added, a Fac Si- 
mile Copy of the Petition of Nundcomar, burnt as a Libel, by 
the Common Hangman, in confequence of a Motion of Mr. 


—, 





~ 


* The Author obferves, * That the communication with Briftol is 
ftill very imperfect, on account of the defeétive ftate of the Severn 
navigation, which has never, in any refpect, been improved, but 
remains in its natural ftate, in many places fo fhallow, that in all 
dry feafons, veffels are long ftopped and detained, and trade and 
commerce thereby much obitructed,—to the great injury of the ma- 
nufaurer, the merchant, and the public in general.’ 


Francis, 








alll 
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Francis; with the Proceedings relative to it, in Council at Cal 
cutta. 8vo. as. 6d. Stockdale. 1788. aa 
In the Review for March, we noticed the pamphlet afcribed t 
Mr. Francis ; and of which the prefent traét is given asa refutatio P 
As we muft not pretend to enter into the particulars of this difpaa 
- we fhall only obferve, in general terms, that the publication before 
us is well written ; and that the Author, in common with al] i 
appear on that fide of the queition, is very fevere on Mr. Francis, P 
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PoLITICAL 


Art. 31. 4 Political Index to the Hiftories of Great Britain and Ine. 

land: or, a complete Kegifter of the Hereditary Honours, Public 

Offices, and Perfons in Office, from the earlicit Periods to the pre. 

fent Time. By Robert Beation Efq. The fecond Edition, cor. 

| rected and much enlarged. 2 Vols, 8vo. 15s. Boards. Ro. 

binfons. 1788. 

Our Readers will find a circumftantial account of the firft edition 
of Captain Beatfon’s very ufeful work, in our 75th vol. p- 64. It 
is now offered to the public confiderably increafed in fize, and en. 
riched with new articles which feemed wanting in the former. 

In his preface, the Author acknowledges the polite and liberal re. 
ception which he met with from feveral diitinguifhed perfons, when 
he lately vifited London for the purpofe of augmenting his compila- 
tion. Public and private repofitories were opened to him, by which 
means he was enabled to trace the defcent of many ancient baronies 
to different noble families beyond the limits of his former informa- 
tion. 

Befide increafing and correcting the articles in the former edition, 
many new ones are now added ; the principal of which are, Anal. 
phabetical lift of the peerage of the three kingdoms ;—a lift of ‘the 
f{peakers of the Houfe of Commons from the reign of Henry ILI.—A 
lift of the emperors, kings, and potentates of the prefent ftates of 
Europe from the earlieft records, and an account of their refpedtive 
families. , 

A Supplement, containing an account of the duty and office of 
the Paymatter-general of the Land-forces, of the ‘Treafurer of the 
Navy, and of the following officers of the Exchequer, viz. auditor, 
clerk of the pells, the tellers, the chamberlains, tally cutter, ufher, 
paymafters of Exchequer bills; of the bufinefs tranfacted, and the 
profits arifing from each of them. 

It cannot be expected that we fhould give a detail of the feveral 
additions in the old lifts; they are, however, confiderable; and we 
may without hefitation affure our Readers that in this work they 
will find almoft every information which they may have occafion to 
look for, refpecting the peerage, and the public offices of the three 
kingdoms; and with many other particulars, the knowlege of 
which mutt greatly contribute to the elucidation of our Britifh and 
Irith hiftories. : aa Pea 


Art. 32. Obferwations relative to the Taxes upon Windows or Lights. 
A Commutation of thefe Taxes being alfo fuggefted, and a Tax 


affefled from the internal Capacioufneis, or ‘Yonnage, of Houles 
pointed 




















out as a more eligible Mode of Taxation. To which are 
added, Obfervations on the Shop-tax, and the Difcontent caufed 
by it. Short Obfervations on the late Aét relative to Hawkers 
and Pedlars. A Hint for the Improvement of the Metropolis. 
By John Lewis de Lolme, Advocate, LL.D, 4to. 3s. Richard- 
&e. 1788. 
~at the fine and appearance of this publication, and the nature 
f the fabjects announced in the title-page, we expected to find a 


pointed 





prious 
sia d’eprit; for as fuch only can we confider the arguments here 


ofered, when we view them as coming from a perfon of abilities fo 
re(pectable as thofe of M. ‘de Lolme. He feems, however, to have 
been very well fatisfied with this jew d’e/prit himfelf; and like a 
noted orator in the Houfe of Commons, he has run on to a great 
length, turning and re-turning the playful images fuggeited by his 
fincy, pleafed to think that his hearers will be at leatt diverted, if 
not much inftructed by it. He fays, that he /erioufly propoies that a 
tax on the tonnage of houfes fhould be fubftituted in lieu of the win- 
dow tax, &c. and he thinks it much more eligible than thofe which 
he reprehends. We, however, can fcarcely think him /erious at all, 
in regard to this matter. ‘* I will divert myfelf,” he {eems to fay, 
« and you may be diverted with me, if you pleafe.” 

On the fhop-tax and the pedlars bill he appears to mean to be at 
times a ittle ferious ; but in all his beft arguments he has been anti- 
cipated by others. The improvement propofed for the city of Lon- 
don is, to remove the cattle-market from Smithfield to fome place in 
the felds near St. Pancras. ‘This idea has occurred to many; and 
it is fo obvioully proper, that we think it cannot fail, at fome future 
time, to be carried into effect. His hint to provide water for the 
poor, thirfty, tortured cattle, fhews his humanity, and ought cer- 
tainly to be adopted and put in practice—the fooner the better: 
and ifa fubfcription fhould be deemed neceflary, in order to accom- 
plith this benevolent fcheme, we defire that this article may be con- 


fidered as our promiffory note for five guineas. A ne 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 33. Surgical Tra&s; containing a Treatife on Ulcers of the 
Legs, together with Hints on a fuccefsful Method of treating fome 
fcrophulous ‘Tumours, the Mammary Abfcefs, and fore Nipples. 
The fecond Edition, revifed, enlarged, and defended. ‘To which 
are now added, Obfervations on the more common Diforders of 
the Eye, and on Gangrene. By Michael Underwood, M. D. 
8vo. 4s. 3d. Boards. Mathews. 1788. 7 

_ The firft edition of Dr. Underwood’s fargical publications was no-: 

ticed in the 7oth volume of our Review, p. 139. We find, from 

this fecond impreffion of his ufeful tracts, that the method of treat- 
ing ulcers on the legs, which he fo ftrongly recommended, has been 
found by experience to have been fuccefsful in a variety of cafes, 

In the treatife on the eyes, Dr. Underwood ftrenuoufly infifts on 
powerfully ftimulating applications; in inflammations of the tunica 
conjundiva, and eye-lids, he prefers liniments to liquid collyria; his 
MimMents are unguent, caerul. fort. and cerat. alb, aa. p. ez. or where a 
greater 
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inveltigation, but were furprifed to meet with no more than. 
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greater ftimulus is required, Mercur. corrofiv. rubr. zij. un 

and ol. olivar. 4a. fe or what he thinks mot sticadons, a kind rt 
guent.citrinum, prepared with frefh butter and camphor: he ag 
mends alfo a liniment made of extract of lead and olive oil, The 
are {urely violent applications to fo tender and fenfible a part as the 
eye: if experience warrants their ufe, the furgeon ought to be pecu 
liarly cautious in their application, having conftantly before hin 
the maxim that medicamentum heroicum in manu imperiti eft tanquam 
gladius in manu furiofi. 

With refpect to gangrenes, the Author, with much judgment, en. 
forces the ufe of emollient and relaxing fomentations, poultices, or 
ointments externally ; and, after the inflammatory fymptoms have 
abated, bark and other tonics, with opium, internally. 

We approve, on the whole, Dr. Underwood’s improvements jg 
the practice of furgéry, as delivered in thefe tracts; yet we muft ac. 
knowlege that his directions can only be followed by the prudent 
and fkilful, and that in unexperienced hands his method of cure ma 
not always be attended with the good confequences which the Author 
has in view by his valuable publications. ees 


Art. 34. The Elements of Medical Furifprudence. To which are add. 
ded, Directions for preferving the public Health. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
Becket. 1788. 

In moft of the univerfities on the continent the profeffors read a 
courte of lectures on medicina forenfis, as it is called, or, in fome 
places, ‘furi/prudentia medica. ‘The {ubjeé& of the courfe is the con- 
jideration of thofe cafes, in which the evidence, teftimony, or opi- 
nion of phyficians may be required in courts of judicature. The 

rofeffors fometimes publifh their clafs books, which are little more 
than the fyllabus of their courfe. One of thefe, publifhed at Ge. 
neva in 1767, our Author (Dr. Samuel Farr) fays, was the founda. 
tion of the prefent work. 

Pregnancy is the object of his firft enquiry; he defcribes its dia 
gnottic fymptoms, and fhews the various methods that may be ufed 
in order to difcover when it is concealed, or deteét when it is feigned, 
Parturition, the natural confequence of pregnancy, is next treated 
in an ample manner. 

Divorces, or rather thofe diforders and infirmities in either fex, 
which conftitute natural grounds for a divorce, are the fubject of the 
third chapter. In molt cafes indeed the law does not refer to natu- 
ral reafons, yet as no other concern the medical perfon, and as they 
are proper to be known, the Author has judicioufly advanced what 
is neceflary on the fubjeét, fo as to enable a phyfician to form a de- 
cided opinion, fhould fuch cafes be referred to his examination. 

Rapes are cafes that frequently occur in practice, and none occur 
which require more circum{pection and judgment. ‘The figns of 4 
rape having been committed, or attempted, are fometimes extremely 
obfcure, and in general not to be depended on without the additional 
evidence of corroborating proofs. ‘The Author has enumerated the 
principal fymptoms, and given direétions for afcertaining how far 
they are to be depended on, in order to determine the fat. 

The murder of infants is amply treated by Dr. Farr. Thefe cafes 


are {ymetimes attended with much difficulty; the Doétor has, how: 
ever, 
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yen as clear and diftin& a view of the fubject, ae, from the un- 

















' ever, 8} 
certaint 


y of the figns, could be expected. He then proceeds to the 
confideratio 


n of murder in general: this is a wide field, and takes 
po the greater part of the work. After general directions for the 
tamination of a dead body, he proceeds to confider the different 
Kinds of murder, or the different means by which it may be com- 
iz. poifons, wounds, bruifes, drowning, and ftrangulation. 


ited, V1 
ie three firft of thefe are feparately treated, but the Author offers 


nothing on the two laff, 
The next chapter, on infanity, is fhort, and only enumerates the 


diagnoftics of that dreadful calamity. 

There are various cafes which induce men to feign diforders to 
which the human body is fubject, and by fuch fictions impofe on a 
court of judicature. Thefe impoftors can only be detected by the 
fagacity and {kill of an able phyfician. The rules which Dr. Farr 

ives in this refpect are few. As thefe impofitions may be various, 
no determined directions can indeed be given. ‘The means of de- 
teftion muft be the refult of the phyfician’s own reflections on each 

articular cafe ; much however will: depend on a thorough know- 
ledge of concomitant fymptoms. 

Dr. Farr concludes, with recommending to the notice of thofe in 
authority fome judicious remarks on the means of preferving the 
public health. 

The utility of a work of this kind is felf-evident; and we with 
that the prefent had been more extenfive, We cannot finish this 
article better than in the Author’s words at the conclufion of his 
preface : | 

‘ Life and death are objeéts too important to be fported with in 
the manner which they fometimes are: nor fhould the valuable con- 
nexions of our fellow-citizens be ever facrificed to the ignorance of 
the faculty, the caprice of a court, or the artifices of revenge and 


difappointment.’ ale 7700 


& 
DRAMATIC. 


Art. 35. The Ton; or Follies of Fafbion. A Comedy. As it was 
aéted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Lady Wallace. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Hookham. 1788. 

To lath the follies and vices of the day, was the objeé& of this 
Comedy ; and when that tafk was undertaken by a Lady, who lives 
ina {phere that gives her opportunities of feeing what the intended to 
reprefent, the Public might reafonably expect a piece compofed of 
wit, humour, and genteel dialogue. It feems, however, that they 
were difappointed. From the judgment pronounced at the theatre, 
the fair Authorefs, by her publication, appeals to the reader in his 
clofet; but, of a play which has been rejected, it cannot be deemed 
neceflary to give a regular analyfis ; and in the prefent cafe it would 
be difficult. Lady Wallace is candid enough to acknowlege her 
want of {kill in the mechanifm of dramatic writing, ftage effect, and 
the neceflity which there is for conftant action. This confeflion 
Proceeds from candour of mind. Moral fentences and fentimental 


“talk will not conftitute a-comedy, which profeffes to be an imitation 


of life and manners, and fhould therefore prefent the feveral per- 
fonages 
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fonages engaged in fome purfuit, and incidentally difelo 
pretty their humours, and their foibles. This comip rs ow 
cafe with refpect to the prefent play. No main intereft js kept ce 
fore the eye. Amid a variety of fubordinate interefts, not one ;, 
made important enough to arreft our attention. Nothing exci 
curiofity; nothing imprefes us. In every comedy there fhould be a 
principal aétion, and all epifodic, or inferior concerns, fhould Move 
with that; fometimes crofling, accelerating, or retarding the main 
event; and all either having an influence on-that event, or brought 
to aconclufion by it. In this principle of the dramatic art, La 
Wallace is deficient. ‘The charatters are many, but, we think, not 
drawn with due ftrength of colouring. On the whole, however, we 
fee indications of a dramatic genius; and we therefore recommend 
to this Lady, before the ventures forth again, to ftudy the Principles 
of the art, and to fee them exemplified in fome of our bef comedies. 
The lefs fhe reads of modern produttions the better: a writer may 
be led by fuch a comparifon to be too eafily fatisfied. Lady ‘Wal. 
Jace complains, in her preface, of a party, headed by the Daffdil, 
Macpharo’s, and Lords Bonton of the day. If that be true, we agree 
with her that no play could make head againft fuch a combination: 
but this we can add, that it has been our lot to have perufed fome 

‘modern pieces, acted, as it has been faid, with great applaufe, 
which did not appear to us, in fentiment and obfervation of the 
manners, to deferve a longer life than this piece,—which is now no 


more. Ah-r— 
PoETRY. J 

Art. 36. The Scottifo Village; or, Pitcairne Green: a Poem, by 
Mrs. Cowley. 4to. zs. Robinfons. 1786*. 

This is a poem on a village, which Mrs. Cowley fays the never 
faw. She read a paragraph in a Newfpaper giving an account of 
the ceremonies ufed in marking the boundaries of a village, to be 
erected at Pitcairne Green, for the purpofe of introducing the 
Lancafhire manufactures. She dropt a tear on the paffage, we can- 
“not tell why; but intends in this poem to give both the tear, and 
the feelings which made it ftart. We are inclined to think that the 
tear was dry, and her feelings effaced, before fhe began to write. 
No defcription of a place fo remote could be expected; and, of the 
pathetic, we find little, or rather nothing. The paffage which 
ftrikes us moft,-is the tribute of praife here paid to Mifs Burney, 
which, though unconnected with Pitcairne Green, we thall give asa 
fpecimen of Mrs. Cowley’s compoiition : 


« Attention, tir’d with fancied fcenes like thefe, 
Recoils, and wifhes for familiar hours ; 
Pants for the pillow’d chair, the robe of eafe, 
And gladly yields to common life it’s pow’rs. 
What pen but Burwey’s then can footh the breaft? 
Who draw from Nature with a {kill fo true? 
In ev’ry varying mode it ftands confeft, , 
When brought by her before th’ enquirer’s view. 


——~ 





* This article has been delayed through accident. 
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A pow’r peculiar all her portraits fi//. 
When lines are bold and itrong, a vulgar pen 





Ot the May take the {ketch ; it afks no mighty kill 

t be. Milers to paint, or mad, or wayward men. 

De js But Human Nature in its faintef dye 

XCitey Burney detects, and drags to open day ; 

be a Makes evident what flip’d th’ unmarking eye, 

MOve And bids it glare with truth’s pervading ray.’ 

Main Mrs. Cowley is alarmed, left her village, and that of Dr. Gold- 

ughe {mith, fhould be contrafted, and fhe deprecates fo fatal a compari- 

Lady fon. But we think fhe may fet her heart at reft: the danger, which 
ae fhe apprehends, will never happen. he 

be Art. 37- The Eaflern Theatre erected * ; an Heroic Comic Poem, in 


three Cantos. 4to. 2s. 6d. Brown. 1788. 


| 

* This /eenie painter has been smn, not on canvas, but ona 

nay cloud,—which has vanifhed from under his pencil. 

‘al. Art. 38. Brother Peter to Brother Tom. An Expoftulatory Epiftle. 

ls, By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. 3s. Kearfley. 1788. 

au The prefent publication will effectually contradict the report, fo 

al current of late, that the mouth of its ingenious author had been 

“g ftopped with a /op from the Royal dripping-pan. Nothing of that 

i, fort is here indicated, but much to the contrary :—much implication 

he that his appetite, as well as his fatire, is as keen as ever. 

ns The poor King —~—is ftill the thing:—the theme, we fhould have 
faid, of Peter’s comic /eft-/houldered panegyric.———But what hath 
the heir apparent done, that he fhould not fhare his father’s Lonours ? 

yy —— Somehow, or for fome reafon, which time may poflibly reveal, 
the P—— is, at prefent, held in very different eftimation by Squire 

- Peter; who hath here contrafted the virtues of his Royal H —— fs 

f | with thofe of the So——n: and this in a manner greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the young Gentleman.—— Matter Pindar! this mutt, 
furely, be a very delicate matier to manage! ~ But itis your affair, 
not ours; and we have, therefore, only to repeat our acknowleg- 





e 

/ ment of the hearty laughs with which, from ume to time, you con- 
. tinue to treat us :—The Laureat, too, is entitled to our thanks : 

‘© He claims\them by a Canon; 

That without which a thing is not, 

) Is, Caufa fine qua non.” 


) Art. 39. The Wrongs of Almoona, or the African’s Revenge. A 
) Narrative Poem, founded on Hittorical Faéts. By a Friend to 
all Mankind. 4to. 3s. 6d. Lowndes, &c. 1788. 

_We know not to whom the Public is indebted for this affecting 
piece; but the Author informs us that he is not unacquainted with 
the fabje& of African wrongs; that he was five months on that 
coaft; that he went thence to Jamaica; and that he has betn 
witnefs to * {cenes which would have fhocked apathy itfelf, and 
made the fterneft ftoic weep.? The following is his account of the 
ftory on which his Poem is founded :°" ~~ 
* The Royalty Theatre, lately ereéted in the eaftern part of the 


_ Sity, but now deferted, for want of a legal eftabirihment. 
9 ‘In 
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‘In the year 1655, the ifland of Jamaica, at that time in the 

poffeffion of the Spaniards, was attacked and taken by Admirals 
Penn and Venables, and Colonel D’Oiley. Among the number of 
flaves who joined the Englifh, one was particularly diftinguithed 
who is here called Almoona. Some time before the invafion of this 
ifland, his mafter had forced his wife from him, of whom the un- 
happy African was diftractedly fond. He had frequently, in the 
ftrongeft and moit pathetic manner, intreated his matter to reftore 
her to him, but in vain. On the arrival of the Exglifo, he found 
an opportunity of feeing her; and after he had affured her that the 
was as dear to him asever, he told her it was not poflible for him to 
take her to his arms, but that he would affert the rights of a hufband 
and free her from her mifery ; upon which he immediately plunged 
a dagger into her breaft. He then fled to the Englith, met his matter 
in the field of battle, and flew him.—Hiftory informs us that he was 
declared free, and that he died in 171%, having ever bewailed his 
misfortunes in gloomy folitude.’ 
. Such is the outline of the poem of Almoona, the benevolent 
fpirit and intention of which, we highly approve ; but forry are we 
to add, that we cannot fay fo much in praife of the Poetry. The 
Author, it is true, feels as a Poet, and is frequently happy in the 
embellifhments of imagery, &c. which he has beftowed on his nar- 
rative; but he is not fufficienty tkilled in the tuneful art, to afford 
great delight to thofe who have formed their tafte on the bef mo- 
dels.’ Let the goodnefs of his defign, however, and the modefty of 
his pretenfions *, compenfate for thofe defeéts which a difcerning 
reader may obferve in his numbers.—His piece might have been 
wrought into a Tragedy very fimilar to Southerne’s Oroonoko; 
the ftory being very fufceptible of poetic and dramatic embellith- 
ment. 


Art. 40. Negle&ed Genius: or, Tributary Stanzas to the Memory 
of the unfortunate Chatterton. By the Author of the Indian 
Eclogues. 4to. 1s. Lowndes. 

In thefe ftanzas, Chatterton is confidered as one of the greateft 
geniufes that ever lived, The Author thinks the higheft injuftice 
has been done to his memory by thofe writers (fome of them men 
of very confiderable eminence) who have publithed their fentiments 
concerning this moft ingenious but unfortunate youth. He is particu- 
larly incenfed againft them for having fo grofsly depreciated his 
moral charaéter. As to his poetic abilities, our Poet is to the utmott 
degree lavith of hisencomiums. He even ranks him with Shakefpeare: 
and all this excefs of praife is founded on the fuppofition [indeed he 
takes it for granted] that Chatterton was himfelf the fole author of 
the poems which he afcribed to Rowley. —Admitting this—and few 
will now difpute it, every good judge of poetry will allow, that the 
Briftol boy has difcovered a moft aitonifhing genius. 

The bufinefs of this poem is, not only to celebrate the Mule and 
deplore the misfortunes of Chatterton, but to chaftife thofe who 
ftood forward to villify his good xaze. Mr. Walpole is found among 
the delinquents.—For a fpecimen of our Author’s poetic talents, fee 





* See his apologetical and fenfible preface. 
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our account of his ‘* Welt Indian Eclogues.” Review, O&ober 





als 1787, P- 283: 
of NoveELs. 
ed, Art. 41. The Niece: or the Hiftory of Sukey Thornby. By Mrs. 
his p. Gibbes. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Noble: 1788. 
* « The chief bufinefs of novel writing (fays the author in her 
the Preface), the Englith as likewife the French, has been for many 
nes years, with fome few exceptions, to fet gallantry, diffimulation, 
“m and amour, in a pleafing point of view; but the publication of the 
. following fheets arifes from a different motive. It is in order imme- 
w diately to teach the innocent and unwary to fhun the toils of the 
” ‘defigning, and give them a faithful picture of the fatal confequences 
of being enfnared.” The defign is undoubtedly good; but we can 
on fay little in praife of its execution. The language of tHis novel is 
‘ie frequently according to the following example.‘ Us lively girls, 
‘are a kind of falamanders, no flame confumes us.’ After em- 
at ploying the ob/igue cafe with fo much elegance at the beginning of 
. a fentence (it is a woman of fafhion who {peaks), the writer fhould 
n certainly have concluded it by the zominative :—‘ No flame con- 
‘e fumes we.’ A: f3 
[- Art. 42. Fatal Follies: or the Hiltory of the Countefs or Stan- 
d more*. izmo. 4 Vols. 12s. fewed. Robinfons. 1788. 
)- The feeming pleafares of a life of diilipation, and the miferies 
if ufually attendant on it, together with the influence which the man- 
g ners of th@rich and great will neceflarily have on the furrounding 
n fiultitude, who are feldom given to thought or reflection, are in 
; thefe volumes delineated with tolerable fpirit. The example of 
. Lady Stanmore, a woman who fuffers herfelf to be hurried into the 
~ vortex of fafhionable follies, is happily contrafted by that of the 
;' virtuous Mifs Leicefter, an humble companion to the aforefaid lady, 
who, after experiencing contumely and injury at her hands, is raifed 


to a {tate of honour and happineifs; while her libertine and infolent 
, patronefs is univerfally deferted and contemned. 

A late démélé in the fathionable world has furnifhed this work with 
feveral embellifoments. He 


Art. 43. ° Retribution. By the Author of The Gameffers, &c. 12mo. 
3 Vols. gs. fewed. Robinfons. 1788. 

Zeuxis, to form the portrait of an Helen, is faid to have chofen, 
from among his countrywomen, the parts which were the moft beau- 
tiful ineach. In like manner with the painter of antiquity, our 
author has fele€ted the principal features of diftinguifhed novelifts, 
and compounded them with fome fanciful graces of his own. The 
picture, however, is neither of a ftriking nor a pleafing kind. There 
1s a want of fymmetry and proportion in the parts. The hooked or 
aquiline nofe would appear prepofterous when fet upon a Chinefe 
face. In a word, this artift is not fufficiently attentive to harmony in 
his drawing. He feems to be fully fenfible of the value of the feveral 
beauties he has borrowed, but wanting in judgment to blend shem, 


oon 





%* Some read Strathmore. 
Rev. May 1788, Hh fo 
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fo as to compofe an excellent and unexceptionable whole. To dro 
the figure—This performance is ftri¢tly moral; and in the example 
of the diffipated Mrs. Prefcot, who plays upon the weaknefs of 
amiable hufband, a good and profitable leffon will be found for = 
doting and infatuated man.—For our author’s former work, Ty, 
Gamefters, &c. fee Rev. Vol. 75. p. 230. De 


Art. 44. Laura: or Letters from fome Perfons in Switzerland, B 
the Author of Camille. 1zmo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed, Hook, 
ham. 1788. 

Thefe Letters are faid to be tranflated from the French. Wrapped 
in the clouds of a faulty and inelegant verfion, it is fcarcely pofii- 
ble to determine on the particular merits of the work. The hand 
of a matter, however, is difcoverable in it. We do not remember 
to have feen the progrefs of love in the female breaft fo delicately 
and artfully reprefented fince the produétions of Richardfon and 

. J. Rouffeau. The refolution of Laura never to be influenced 
by the “< light-winged toys of feathered Cupid ;”” the meeting with 
the man who is fated to be her hufband, and for whom the almof 
inftantly entertains a paflion; the ftruggles with herfelf to view 
him with indifference; the giving her f{chool-mate an animated and 
interefting defcription of him ; the mentioning that he was attentive 
to every perfon prefent but herfelf; the declaration that the was 
exceedingly rejoiced at it, as fhe had therefore the better profpect of 
pafling her days in quietnefs and repofe; the obferving that the 
women,—‘ fhe was: wholly unable to conceive why,’— appeared to 
be greatly interefied about him, with other fimilar ¢raits; are admi- 
rable fpecimens of the writer’s addrefs, and of his knowlege of the 
human heart. Some excellent political reflections are likewife 
fcattered through thefe volumes, not unworthy the attention of 

Jawgivers, and rulers of ftates. 

If the bookfeller would procure a good tranflation of this work, 
we think he could not fail of finding his intereft in it. Ge? 

e 


MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 45. Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great, to 

general Society. 8vo. 2s. Cadell. 1788. 

A well-written perfuafive to a regular condué, and to a ftri& ob- 
fervance of decorum, among thofe who figure in the higher walks of 
life. The influence, indeed, of the manners of the great, on thofe 
of inferior rank, is of the utmoft confequence to fociety ; and there- 
fore our /uperiors, as they are called, are under more than the ordi- 
nary obligations to be circumf{peé in whatever they do, and to take 
efpecial care that they fet good examples. We are glad to find that 
this very valuable traé& hath obtained fo much of the public notice, 
as to have arrived at a fifth edition in about two months; and we 
hepe that this may be fome indication, that the age is not quite fo 
frivolous, or diffipated, as it is generally reprefented to be.—Though 
poffibly, after al], it may have happened, that this excellent little 
volume hath not been mof read by thofe for whom it was chiefly 
intended.—It has been obferved that finners, for whofe reformation 
religious books are publifhed, are not the people who read them. 
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Art. 46. An argumentative Appeal addreffed to the Right Reverend 
the Bifoops, and the Body of the Parochial Clergy, on the Modes of 
raifing Money for the Improvement of Church-Lands, in Cafes 
of Enclofare; fuggefting a Plan lefs exceptionable than any hi- 
therto adopted. By B. N. Turner, M. A. Author of the Candid 
Suggeftions in Anfwer to the late Mr. Jenyns’s Difquifitions, &c. * 
Svo. 1s.6d. White, &c. 1748. 

In cafes of inclofure, difburfements are required to improve the 
land taken in; and Mr. Turner contends, that in thefe difburfe- 
ments, the incumbent, who is only tenant for life, finks property 
in which his heirs have an intereft, for the benefit of an eftate in 
which they have none, and for the emolument of ftrangers: which, 
in the event of his {peedy deceafe, is an undoubted hardthip on his 
family. A remedy has indeed been provided, by the grant of a 
power to borrow the neceffary fum on the premifes, to be paid off 
by inftalments in twenty-one years; but this remedy appears to Mr. 
Turner defective, becaufe, fhould the incumbent have the ill-luck to 
outlive the twenty-one years, he will have paid all the money off, 
and as truly have funk it from his family, as if he had died in the 
frft year without any fuch provifion. He is therefore for extending the 
term of liquidation to forty-one, ninety-nine years, or for ever; but 
the plan he deems moft unexceptionable, is to fell a portion of the 
allotment for the purpofe of improving the remainder. wp 


Art. 47. The Bee; or, the Exhibition exhibited in a new Light: 
being a Catalogue-Raifonné of all the Pictures, with Comments, 
IIluftrations, and Remarks. 4to. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 1788. 

This companion to the catalogue of the pictures, &c. in the ex- 
hibition at he Royal Academy, is, in general, executed with can- 
dour and tafte. The author has prefixed fome brief obfervations on 
the principles of painting, which may be of fome ufe to thofe who 
do not pretend to be connoifeurs. ; 


Art. 48. Extra&s from the Album at Streatham+; or Mionifterial 
Amufements. ‘To which are added, The Bulfe, a Pindaric 
Ode, and Jekyll, an Eclogue. 4to. 2s. Ridgeway. 1788. 

It has been faid, that ‘‘ wit is of no party;” but it feems, of late, 
to have attached itfelf to the Ours: who, not being, like Ade] in 
the Committee, overburthened, ‘ neck and fhoulders with the 
weighty affairs of itate,’ have nothing to do but to amufe themfelves, 
and the Public, with the p/ea/ures of imagination. In confequence 
of this their * learned leifure,’ they have here given us a companion 
to the Rolliad, and the Probationary Odes. ‘The ins are again the 
objects of ridicule; but they ftill fay, or fing, to the old tune of 

‘ Thofe that are out, may pout; 
But we that are in, will grin.’ 

There is really wit, and mirth, and ingenuity, in thefe new-fafhioned 

fatires. We cannot even guefs atthe authors; but, whoever they 

are, we are obliged to them for fome hearty laughs, thofe filips of 





* See Rev. Vol. Ixvii. p. 390 


t Mr. Steele’s hofpitable manfion is at Streatham. 
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the mind, which we do not often meet with in our literary walks — 
fome of which are dull and dreary enough !-The Gentlemen who 
figure in this exhibition are, the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Grenville 
Colonel Barré, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Drake, Mr, Wilkes, 
Lord Hawkefbury, Sir Jofeph Mawbey, Marquis of Landfdown, Sie 
Gregory Page Turner, Lord Weftcote, Mr. Minchin, Lord Mal. 
grave, Mr. ilberforce, and Major Scot. 


EpucatTion, &e. 


Art. 49. Midfummer Holydays; or, a Long Story. Written for the 
Improvement and Entertainment of young Folk. t2mo. 15, 
half-bound. Marfhall. 1788. 

‘* Semper idem” was once facetioufly tranflated *“* worfe and 
worfe :” in the prefent application of it, however, it will better fuit 
our purpofe, and our grave characters, to ftick to the old pike-ftaf 
meaning of it—‘‘ always the fame,”’ or, rather, ‘* when you have 
feen one, you have feen al! ;’?—that is, when you—but we will leave 
our Readers to apply this to the ‘ Midfummer Holydays,’ for we have 
already noticed the fimilarity of thefe little books: though, as their 
refemblance is fo ftrong, it may be fome confolation to know, that 
they are all Goon dikeneffes—of good originals. g P 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 50. Pra@ical Sermons, preached at Hendon in Middlefex. By W. 
_M. Trinder, LL.B. and M.D. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Riving- 
' tons. | ' 

Perhaps the practical tendency of thefe difcourfes, and the apparent 
good intention of the Author, ought to fcreen them from the feverity 
of criticifm ; but itis neceffary that we guard thofe who may happen to 
read them, againft an error into which the writer’s mifplaced zeal 
might poflibly lead them. When Dr. 'T. in his fermon on educa- 
tion, quotes a large extract from the A&t of Uniformity, 14 Car. II, 

in which reftrictions are laid upon {choolmafiers, and pathetically 
laments ‘ that this qw//e a# hath been for many years either but 
little regarded, or elfe totally forgotten,’ aud calls upon the legifla- 
ture to enforce it; he ought to have known, and to have informed 
his readers, that by a wifer af, pafled in the prefent reign, {chool- 
matters are enabled to put themfelyes under the proteétion of law, 
without renouncing the Solemn League and Covenant, or binding 
themfelves to conform to the Liturgy of the Church of England. g 


Art. 51. 4 Charge and Sermon, together with a Confeflion of Faith, 
delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. George Birley, Oc- 
— 18th, 1786, at St. Ives, Huntingdonfhire. 8vo. 1s. Buck- 

and. : 

The above charge contains much ferious and good advice (rather 
of a Calviniftical caft), by Mr. Dan. Taylor. The fermon alfois 
marked by the peculiarity of its Author. Who, but Mr. Robinfon, 
on fuch an occafion, would have chofen for his fubject, Prov. xxvile 
10. Thine own friend and thy father’s friend, forfake not Whence 
the preacher defcants on the nature and original of the Chriftian 


church, ‘ the difcipline of which,’ he fays, ‘ arofe of itfelf out a 
. ) . 
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she condition of equality into which Jefus put his difciples’—* How 

tial,’ he afterwards adds, ‘ is friendfhip to the execution of its 
ofices?. An hireling may walk his round, and pace the circles in 
godly guife, but the unpurchafeable feelings of friendhhip never 
warmed the brea of an hireling.’ The Confz/ion, which finithes 
this pamphlet, feems to be, on the whole, what is deemed ortho- 
dox (akthough it rejects the word perfon re{pecting the Trinity), and 
at the fame time, has the air of candour and liberality. “ 


Art. 52. The Impropriety of open Commumton or mixed Communion be- 
tween Baptifis and Pedo-Baptifts in the Lord’s Supper. 1zmo. 2d. 
. Ahh. 

This little piece does not require much of our attention. | The 
Author is warmly zealous againft the practice mentioned above ; 
but we muft ever believe that a kiwi and charitable difpofition in 
our different fe€taries, toward each other, is of much higher im- 
portance thao any uniformity and exaétnefs as to particular modes 


and opinions. De? 


Art. 53. Philcfophical and Critical Inquiries concerning Chriftianity. 
By M. Charles Bonnet of Geneva, F. R. S. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. ‘Tranflated by John Lewis 
Boifier, Efq. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Stockdale, &c. 1787. 

A part of M. Bonnet’s excellent work, entitled, Recherches Philo- 
Jozhiques fur les Preuves du Chriftiani/me, was lately tranflated under 
the utle of aterefting Views of Chriftianity. This volume is a new 
tranflation from the fame work, including, befides what was before 
tranflated, the Author’s obfervations on the nature of teftimony and 
the characters of credibility. Still, however, the firft part of this 
work, exprefling M. Bonnet’s peculiar notions concerning miracles, 
as a part of the great chain of events comprehended within the ac- 
tion of the laws of nature, remains untranflated. We fee no good 
reafon for this omiflion, and cannot help wifhing that this ingenious 
work had been prefented to the Englith reader without abridgment 
or mutiJation. The tranflator has executed his tafk faithfully. E. 


Art. 54. Pra&ical Sermons. Sele&ed and abridged from various Au- 
thors. By J, Charlefworth, M. A, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Vol. I. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1788. 
The ftyle of preaching has, of late years, undergone fo material 

an alteration, that many fermons of the laft period, though abound- 

ing in good fenfe and juft obfervation, are in great danger of being 
thrown afide, as obfolete. This is partly owing to the method of 
divifion which was at that time in univerfal ufe, and partly to the 
diffufe and prolix manner in which fermons were then commonly 
written. The only expedient for refcuing thefe ufeful writings from 
Oblivion, is to republifh the moft valuable parts of them, in fome 
contraéied form, accommodated to modern tafte. This tafk was, 
fome time ago, in part executed by Dr. Enfield, in a compilation 
called The Englifh Preacher. But nothing farther was attempted in 
that publication, than to abridge fome of the beft practical difcourfes, 
and diveft them of the formality of divifions and fubdivifions. The 
ftyle of each author was preferved with very few variations. Mr. 

Charlefworth has taken up the fame defign, and has —— much 

arther, 
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farther. He has, without fcruple, made fuch alterations, as he has 
judged to be improvements ; contracting the diffufe, fimplifying the 
figurative, and reducing the whole to one uniform charaéter, The 
confequence is, that the reader no longer recognizes the diftinguith. 
ing features of Hoadley, Balguy, Orr, Carr, Duchal, Leechman 
Bourn, &c: but every where difcovers the afpeét and manner of the 
Editor. Thefe liberties, taken with authors living as well as dead. 
may be thought too bold: but the Editor’s good intention on ht, 
perhaps, to be admitted as a fatisfactory apology. His compilation, 
or compofition, confifts of a feries of practical difcourfes, happily 
adapted to the comprehenfion of the multitude. 

Should Mr. C. go on with his plan, his readers will with to be re. 
ferred to the feveral writers from whofe works the fermons are ex. 


. tracted, that they may have an opportunity of fettling the refpedive 


claims of the original authors and the Editor. To Mr. Charlefworth, 
the public is indebted (as we are informed) for the 2d, sth, and 11th 
difcourfes. : E 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. The Slave Trade inconfiftent with Reafon and Religion. Preached 
in the Parifh Church of Tottenham, Middlefex, March 16, 1788. 
By Thomas Bradihaw, D.D. 4to. 1s. Richardfon, &c. 


Doétor Bradfhaw addrefles this publication to THe Cuan- 


CELLOR, imploring his interference in behalf of the wretched 
Africans. ‘ A parliamentary inveitigation,’ he adds, ¢ will foon take 
place. Suffer me to perfuade your Lordfhip to ftand forth the 
avowed champion of humanity ; and let your influence be exerted to 
prevent a Britifh fenate from being any longer difgraced, by giving 
their fanction to a traffic fo difhonourable, unmerciful, and unjuft.’ 
-——— We cannot but commend the zeal of our Author, for the na- 
tural rights of mankind. In repeating the ufual arguments, 
Jately urged, againft the Chriffian practice of enflaving the Africans, 
he enforces them by fome obfervations that are lefs common; and 
he particularly contends (in oppofition to thofe who affirm that 
the Blacks are an inferior race of beings, deftined to be the flaves 
of their fuperiors) that they want nothing but culture, to raife them 
to a rank, in the fcale of rational beings, equal-to the white 
nations, who prefume to lord it over them, with fo high a conceit 
of their own fuperiority. 


li. Preached at Charlotte Chapel, Pimlico, March 25th, 1787, on 
the Death of Thomas Moffatt, M. D. late of New London, in 
Conneéticut, who died at Grofvenor Place, in the Parifh of St, 
George, Hanover Square, in the 87th Year of his Age. By 
Samuel Peters, A.M. 4to. Bond. [No Price. ] 

Dr. Moffat was one, who, with other Loyaliits, left North 
America during the late troubles, and probably loft great part of 
his fubftance. His behaviour and fpirit in life and in death, were, 
according to this writer, exemplary and praife-worthy, This dif- 
courfe at his funeral, fometimes difcovers good fenfe and reafon, 


and is at others rather confufed and incomprehenfible, ‘The author 
/ 1Sy 
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er, no advocate for faith without works, but infifts on the 
neceflity of religious obedience. He feems defirous of reftraining the 

a of criticifm, when he tells the public, * Should the performance 
« thought too much below the zenith of modern perfection among 
the acute, an appeal may be made to the humble and contrite, 
who are more fond of the praife of God, than of the applaufe of 
men.’ After this, we have nothing to add but that the text is 


to be found in Romans Vill. 2. Yi. 


III. Intended to enforce the Reafonablenefs and Duty, on Chriftian 
as well as Political Principles, of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade. By the Rev. J. M. 8vo. ts. Johnfon. 1788. 
We know not whether this difcourfe was ever preached to any 

congregation, nor who is meant by the initials 7. M.; but we un- 
derftand that ‘ the profits of the publication are appropriated to 
the benevolent defign of the Society inftituted in London, for the 
urpofe of effecting the abolition of the Slave ‘l’'rade.” —- May the 
good defign of the Author be anfwered ! 


IV. Ox the Duty of Forgivene/s; abridged from the late Rev. 
R. Needham, M. A. together with a fhort Difcourfe on Prayer. 
By a Member of the Society for promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge. 1zmo. Price 3d. or 18s. an Hundred. Johnfon. 

Thefe fermons are printed from the volume lately publifhed by Mr. 

Charlefworth *, in a cheap form, for the benefit of the poor. 


* See Review, p. 445. 


js, howev 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


*,# In our laft Number, notice was taken of one part of a letter 
from S. P. W.; but we were at that time prevented from replying 
to the other part, by the want of an immediate opportunity of com- 
municating it to the gentleman principally concerned in its contents. 
From that Gentleman we have fince received a note, to the fol- 
Jowing effect : —Every fcholar who has perufed the Carmen antama- 
beum in olentem Bellendeni Editorem will certainly agree with the 
Monthly Reviewers, in their aceount of it. ‘To the unfupported 
cenfure of S. P. W. no regard is due. His Letter is written in fuch 
a ftyle as renders it rather difguftful, than worthy of critical atren- 
tion. This Correfpondent fhould be reminded, that the character of 
the Monthly Review depends only on the fuffrages of thofe who are 
really capable of eftimating the CANDOUR and LEARNING with 
which fuch publications ought to be and are conducted; and not 
on the judgment of one H——, the oracle of S. P. W. Pp —y¥- 


ate A Letter from the very ingenious Author of *‘ Obfervations 
on Picturefque Beauty’ (See our laft, p. 314.) very politely acknow- 
leges the propriety of moft of our ftriétures on his Tour; but he 
apprehends that, in one refpect, we have not done him complete 
Juftice. We fhall print this part of his Letter, without any comment; 
leaving our Readers to their own judgment on the point. ‘You 
think,’ fays Mr. G. * that I labour the point of grouping too much. 
But you will be pleafed ta obferve, I fay little on the head of fimple 
12 Lrouping ; 
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grouping ; but-confine myfelf chiefly to explain the detached groups 
the principle of which I apply univerfally to landfcape, hiftory, cattle. 
and every part of picturefgue compofition. On this principle little 
or no ftrefs has been laid, fo far as 1 know, in any book of paint. 
ing,’—— 

+++ Mr. Peake ‘ requefls to know who thofe Authors are tha 
have oppofed the opinions defended in his Effay.’ This requifition 
is in confequence of our criticifm on his Review of Foot’s Ob/fervation; 
See Rev. for March laft, p. 256. We approved the zeal of Mr. 
Hunter’s pupils, but, at the fame time, expreffed our regret, « that 
they fhould attempt to fupport doétrinés which are founded on points 
that have been contreverted by our ableft Authors.” We do not fay 
that Authors have eppofed thefe doctrines becaufe they are new, but 
we fay, they are founded on controverted points. Mr. Peake mug 
recollect the difputes concerning pus and mucus; and Mr. Hunter’s 
opinion, that the gonorrhza will cure itfelf, is not univerfally ac. 
knowleged. ‘That the gonorrhza left to itfelf frequently terminates 
in a confirmed /ues venerea, is the opinion of Aftruc, Boerhaave, Van 
Swieten, Sauvages, and others ; and is conformable to daily expe- 
rience, age” ile 


k> We beg leave to clofe all altercation, and to part in Chriftian 
peace, with our Stamford Correfpondent, P. C. becaufe, while: we 
plead the right of private judgment, as Proteitants, and 4e, in the 
defence of Catholic doctrines, can declare, ‘ that he detefts the a& of 
forcing any perfon to embrace a peculiarity of religious profeflion, 
either through corporal fear, or other worldly motives ;’ we fee no 
obje&t of conteft remaining between us. If civil and ecclefiaftical 
” governors were tO unite in thefe fentiments, the moft falutary they 
could ever meet upon, religious diftinétions would foon wear out, 
and true piety would appear, divefted of that forbidding aufterity 
which human policy combines with it. 





ttt A Letter figned Amicus Fuvenis is received, but too late for 
any farther notice this month. 


§t§ Curiofa inquires concerning ** An Ode to the Holy Moun- 
tains,’? which fhe fays was inferted in our Review, a few years ago. 
In an{wer to this, we have only to fay that we do not recolleé any 
fuch ode, nor have we been able to gain any information concerning 
it, by means of our Tables of Contents, &c. 


\ *1+* Clericus, who dates from Bradford, in Yorkfhire, informs us, 
that Mr. John Weiley has, very lately, in the church of that town, 
predicted the end of the world, and fixed the year to 1836.—If Cle- 
ricus had figned his real name, the admonition which he has tacked 
to the above intelligence, would perhaps have come with the greater 
weight: but we fufpe&t this Correfpondent to be a wag. 


*& Mr. de Lolme’s Lester arrived too late. 
§ 





ERRATUM in our Review far December laf. 
P. 428. (in the account of Walkcei’s Hiftory of the Irith Bards) par. 5, 
1. 12, for ‘infenfibly,’ r. trre/ifibiy. 


“Rest 
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